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Volume 56 For Week Ending 


THE BEGINNING OF WINTER  DAIRYING 


GEORGE E. NEWELL, WISCONSIN 


A man who has made summer dairying pay, can start in on 
the cold season with the confidence that he can make winter dairy- 
ing pay also. Such men know that cows need extra care in winter, 
and are quick to learn how to give it. 

In the first place a freezing temperature in the stable is at 
‘swords’ points” with profitable winter dairying. It will dry off a 
cow as effectually as though you skipped emptying her udder at 
every other milking. Show me one stable that won’t freeze when 
the thermometer is at zero, and even above, and I will show youa 
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miserable makeshift for their neglect. It is the writer’s experience 
that it does not hurt a cow to exercise daily in wintry open air. In 
fact, it does her good. A well-kept cow can go forth from a warm 
stable into the cold air, and for a short time be invigorated thereby. 
To prolong the outing for several hours means exposure pure and 
simple, with loss-of animal vitality and decrease in milk flow. The 
point I wish to make is, don’t foolishly lose between now and New 
Year’s all the latent energy the cows have gained by five months of 
grazing. Start into the winter right! The spring will take care of 
itself. The cows that were all ‘‘run down” physically in March 
and April, shivered through November and December, and had 
dried themselves off by Christmas. Don’t let them do it again, be- 
cause it is needless, and you can hardly afford it when other farm 




















‘The Great Fireplace, Round Whose Flaming Throat Buried Genera- 
tions Had Kept Thanksgiving Right Cheerily.” 


See Our Thanksgiving Story, Serena Bassett’s Thanksgiving. 
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dozen that will. Just as we must have an equable temperature in 
a curing room to cure cheese, and one in a refrigerator to keep but- 
ter, so we must have one in the cow stable to prevent the physio- 
logical functions of the animal from burning up her fvod to keep 
warm. [But while warmth is essential, pure air and sunlight are even 
more necessary to health, and to prevent tuberculosis.—Editor. ] 

There are now numerous dairymen beginning the old profitless 
custom of making their scant haymows do what tight stable walls 
might do—keep their cows warm. Under adverse conditions at the 
beginning of winter, milch animals will lose more vitality in two 
weeks than they have gained all the fall. I have no patience with 
the idea that a cow must become ‘“‘toughened to the cold” in 
November in order to go through the winter successfully. No one 
holds to this claim but the owners of faulty stables, and that asa 
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products besides those of the dairy are at such a low market ebb. 

With potatoes at 15 cents per bushel and butter from 20 to 23 
cents a pound, what an incentive there is to keep the cows at a good 
milk flow through the winter that is just commencing! Even 
though the early part of the cold season should remain open, you 
should maintain the dairy on a winter-keeping basis right through. 
If fodder is short cheap grain is in prospect, as witness the price of 
corn. Even potatoes, if fed properly, can be used to advantage in 
forming a milk-yielding ration. "Washed free of dirt, cut in pieces 
to prevent choking, and given half a peck at a feeding in conjunc- 
tion with fodder and grain, they are worth more than 15 cents a 
bushel in making milk. To feed them in large quantities is to cause 
the cows to scour, resulting in thin, poor milk. The writer has 
often had unpleasant experiences with the latter in cheese making. 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS—1! 








SECOND ARTICLE 


Our first article, published last week, described the work done to com- 
bat this disease in the western, middle and New England states. This sec- 
ond installment tells what has been accomplished in the rest of the country. 


THE EXTENSIVE WORK IN NEW YORK STATE 

Delaware—No legislation. An attempt to pass a tuberculosis act in 
1893 failed by a vote of 39 to 38. It provided for a state vet under the cattle 
commission, whose duty would be to inspect cattle, kill the infected ‘‘and 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of the owner that the disease really exists, 
and must in cases of doubt furnish material for disinterested scientific exam- 
ination, and proof of the accuracy or inaccuracy of his diagnosis.’’ Inspections 
were to be made on request of state or local boards of health or of two or 
more persons; appraisal not to exceed $40 per head; if diseased, } such ap- 
praisal paid by state, } by county, but if not tuberculous, } each by state 
and county, or full compensation. State and county expenditures for cattle 
killed limited to $1000 per county; the county to stand other expenses up to 
$500. Such attempted legislation resulted from experiment station tests of 
10 suspected herds of 345 cows, 8&8 proving tuberculous, or 25 per cent; 
one herd of 15, no disease; one of 63 lost 3, or 5 per cent; average of 7 herds 
with 229 head, 12 per cent diseased; three worst herds of 113 cows, 63 per cent 
tuberculous, and one of these last Jost 80 per cent out of 37 cows. 

New York—Chapter 487, laws of 1892 (slightly altered in chap 661, °93) 
placed tuberculosis and glanders in charge of the state board of health 
with full powers; condemned stock to be appraised at ‘‘jts sound value;’’ 
if post-mortem reveals tuberculosis, state pays owner half such appraisal, 
not more than $60 being paid for a registered and $25 for an unregistered 
animal, but if not diseased full value is paid; $30,000 appropriated to pay for 
cattle. Under this 27,000 cattle were carefully inspected (in 1892-3) in 1476 
herds, and 835 (or 3 per cent of the number examined) were pronounced 
tuberculous and killed, of which 31 proved healthy upon post-mortem if the 
official record is to be believed, but the percentage of error im various 
counties varies so widely that we hesitate to accept the figures on number 
that proved healthy. (See Vol Il, report N Y state board of health for 
18%.) Some owners of affected herds wanted all their stock killed, hence 
number killed was 1006, of Which 835 only were condemned. This work at- 
tracted so much attention that a new law in °% provided for a tuberculosis 
commission (Frank E. Shaw, Florence O’Donohue, James Law, W. O. 
Squire, D. F. Wilbur). In Sehenectady county, a district thought to be free 
from general infection from other sources, out of a total 47 animals tuber- 
culin tested,66 were killed and provell diseased, or 7 per cent, ‘‘and it is be- 
lieved that this is a fair average if the state were taken as a whole; 6 of 
these animals were common stock, the other being the only Ayrshire tested. 
From the official reports we have compiled with great care these tables of 
results, but would add that in 1894 the figures are not fora general inquiry 
but in 20 counties are results of suspected cases only : 
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Li~ 3.. = —} z z =. = 4 
Se $3 £2 =. 2. ae =3 he 
Name of county os es <= = se “@ = = aa 
= ss | <@ 86s = s2 v = 
ae aa a gf 
Albany, — -_* _ _-_ — 29 2 6 
Allegany, 1 1 1 1 — — 30 -- _ 
Broome, _— _ — _ — 21 3 14 
Cayuga, 4 52 9 9 — 17 _~ —_ — 
Chautauqua, -_ _ _ _— 159 9 5 
Chemung, _— — _ —_ _-_ — 20 11 55 
Chenango, 1 9 = — _ — 147 20 13 
Clinton, 1 22 — _ — a _ — 
Cortland, 2 28 a — _-_ — -- _ _ 
Delaware, 11 261 78 4 8 26 os — = 
Dutchess, 205 3,847 201 244 3 5 145 17 12 
Herkimer, 2 65 23 32 — 21 _ _ —_ 
Jefferson, 3 2 6 7 s Ss 46 8 17 
Livingston, 2 109 36 35 — 33 — _ ~ 
Madison, a _ a _- _ -— 160 83 51 
Monroe, 15 396 139 139 — 32 = — =_ 
Oneida, _ _ _— — _— < 25 73 
Onondaga, — — _— _ _ — 7 25 33 
Orange, 432 12,560 129 178 8 0.9 260 45 17 
Oswego, — — — _— _-_ — 12 — oo 
Otsego, 39 725 45 97 2 5 99 14 14 
Queens, 40 1,434 4 1 — 6.2 _ _ —_ 
Rensselaer, 9 108 64 64 1 8 32 23 71 
Saratoga, 24 301 35 35 — Ul 35 1 2 
Schenectady, — _ - _-_ - = 947 66 6 
Suffolk, 4 20 4 4 — Ww =_ — _ 
Sullivan, 1 6 _ _ — = 4 9 20 
Tioga, 2 7 10 10 — 7 - _ ~ 
Tompkins, ae = — a os = 8 1 12 
Ulster, ~ os _ _-_ — 108 43 39 
Warren, 52 692 18 18 — 2 — — —_ 
Washington, 7 60 6 6 — 10 _ _ _ 
Westchester, 621 6,278 37 41 7 06 - _ _ 
Yates, ~ os — _ _ — 6 —_ ons 
Total 1,476 27,021 835 1,006 31 3 2,417 405 16 
21 counties, New York (1894), Tested Condemned Per cent 
Common stock, 2,012 287 14 
Guernseys, 32 15 46 
Jerseys, 202 53 26 
Holsteins, 108 41 37 
Ayrshires, 46 9 19 
Shorthorns, 15 — —_ 
“Blooded,” 2 _ _— 
Total tested in 1894, 2,417 405 16 
Total 1892-3, 27,021 835 3 
Aggregate, 29,438 1,240 a 


The commission’s work caused much feeling, but in the final report it ad- 
vocated a ‘progressive method’’ of dealing with the disease. This called 
for a veterinary inspector for each county, who should watch the herds 
and when disease was found in a dead animal or suspected in live ones, 
test the whole herd, kill those that react, pay a fair price for them and 
disinfect the premises. This would in time reach all infected herds, could 
be easily and promptly introduced, stock owners would be insured against 
hasty action, and the cost would be comparatively light and spread over a 
series of years. For New York, with her 226,000 farms and 1,600,000 cows, 





BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 












about $200,000 a year was the estimated cost, (Massachusetts, with 35,000 
farms and 185,000 cows, appropriated $150,000 for the current year’s work. ) 
TheN Y legislature of ’% abolished the tuberculosis commission,and authoriz- 
ed the state board of health to appoint two of its members to take charge 
of this work. Dr F. O’Donohue of Syracuse and Owen Cassidy of Havana, 
N Y, were appointed such committee, They began work July 15, 1895, and up 
to Nov 1 have tested 708 suspected animals, of which 247 reacted or 35 per cent, 
were killed and proved tuberculous; average value awarded $24 per cow. The 
committee has $30,000 for its work, including compensation for animals 
killed, and indorses tuberculin within the limit of error. Between Jan 1, 
*95, and July 15, °95, the tuberculosis commission did nothing for want of 
funds. It will be noted that in the four greatest dairy counties—Orange, 
Dutchess, Westchester and Queens, 1268 herds containing 24,119 animals 
were tested, and only 371 reacted; 18 of these proved not to be diseased, 
making only 1.4 per cent tuberculous. But many of these herds received 
only physical examination, in others tuberculin was used only 
pected cattle, in afew every animal was tested, and thereis also some 
duplication of numbers, which casts suspicion on all the results. Prof Law 
writes us Nov 12, °9: ‘In my own tuberculin tests of 141 cows in 
Tompkins Co, in 1893, not included in above table, 16 proved tuberculous, 
or 11 1-3 per cent; six out of the 11 herds were sound, making 24 per cent dis- 
eased in the infected herds. My impression is that probably nearer 5 per 
cent than more of the cows in N Y state are tuberculous.’’ 
TUBERCULOSIS IN THE WESTERN DAIRY STATES 

Iowa—State veterinarian has full powers regarding contagious animal 
diseases, but tuberculosis is not mentioned in statute ; $3000 annually may be 
expended, including payment by state for cattle killed at its “actual value 
in its condition when condemned.’’ The state vet and state board of 
health have given much attention to this subject, but no attempt thas been 
made to enforce inspection and slaughter of tuberculous stock. The state 
vet, after making 1200 trials, regards tuberculin as a perfect and harmless test, 
and the state board believes its use essential to stamping out tuberculosis in 
animals, but the state bacteriologist advises ‘‘reform, not revolution.’ 
This latter is evidently the farmers’ view, as they bitterly oppose endowing 
public officials with autocratic powers over their stock. M. Stalker, state 
vet, reports testing one herd of 51 cows of which 27 proved tuberculous. In 
all suspected herds he has tested, from 4to 60 per cent 
eased, but presumably there are thousands of herds ‘‘where no 
amount of investigation could detect a single case.’’ Advance sheets of 
Bulletin 29, Iowa exp sta (by Dr Stalker and W. B. Niles) says this dis- 
“ase has been known in Iowa cows for 25 years, imported. Tubereulin tests 
of 873 animals in fifty suspected herds showed 122 diseased or 14 per cent; 
these were in the counties of Blackhawk, Kossuth, Story, Boone, 
Page, Harrison, Sac, Wapello and Floyd. This case is cited: “*One case 
came under our observation, where five young people between the ages of 
20 and 30 years died of consumptiolw from one family during a period of two 
years. Not a trace of the disease had ever been known in the family 01 
either the father or mother of the victims. On the farm where the deaths 
occurred we found 17 cases of tuberculosis in the herd of cattle, and others 
had died before the investigation was made.” 

Wisconsin—No legislation; ‘‘financial interests involved in the dairy 
business as a rule strenuously oppose any extended agitation.’’ Experi- 
ment station has inoculated 100 head with tuberculin; ‘“‘almost its entire 
herd was affected, 26 out Of 30 cows proving diseased.”’ State vet killed 
almost entire herd at insane hospital, Mendota, and ‘‘found a large num- 
ber of animals diseased, 41 reacting and were killed out of 75; he has juris- 
diction, and cattle killed by his order are paid for by the state at two- 
thirds their appraisement. Prof H. L. Russell, bacteriologist, university of 
Wisconsin, writes: ‘‘I do not think, so far as our experience goes, that any 
appreciable number of cattle are affected, although here and there herds 
that have been much changed by sale and purchase, doubtless have the dis- 
ease in a large number of cases.’’ State vet is allowed $500 for experimental 
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work and ‘it is used chiefly on tuberculosis.*’ 

Minnesota—*‘No special law; state board of health deals with the matter 
in a general way. Experiment station has made some tuberculin tests, con- 
demning 25 out of 75 suspected cases, eight or ten head really respond- 
ing to the test. Some horses are tuberculous.’’ State veterinarian used tu- 
berculin 372 times on 335 cattle Sept-Dee °%; 41 killed sustained diagnosis. 
He suggests that tuberculin be supplied for free testing of suspected cattle 
by local boards of health, all that react to be slaughtered and if found to 
be healthy to be sold for beef, other carcasses to be burned or sent to 
rendering tank. Existing law provides that any diseased stock killed 
by local boards shall be appraised (taking into account ¢xistence of 
disease) and paid for at such appraisal by the town, but if condemned by 
the state board towns pay only one-fifth appraisal, state paying balance. 

Michigan has a state live stock sanitary commission of their farmers, 
and a state vet who is paid $5 a day. It has full power in animal diseases, 
to fix value of condemned cattle at date of appraisal, which shall be paid 
by state. The commission has caused tuberculin to be used ‘fin all cases 
reported where there existed a fair presumption that cattle were affected 
with tuberculosis.’’ Cattle in all parts of the state have been tested, but 
‘‘a remarkably small percentage’’ of cows are diseased. 

Indiana—‘‘State live stock sanitary commission has full powers in con- 
tagious or infectious diseases of cattle, but the law makes no mention of 
tuberculosis, though the board of health has urged county commissioners 
to appoint vets or physicians to inspect dairies for it. Cattle to be killed 
by the commissioners are appraised by it and the amount paid in full by 
state; the state vet shall be paid $2000 a year only if he devotes his time 
entirely to the commission. 

INinois—The state live stock commissioners made investigation in four 
counties last year, and ‘found a per cent of the cattle_affected with plainly 
marked cases.’’ In post-mortems, of 895 cattle killed for lumpy jaw at 
Chicago stock yards in Aug, Sept and Oct, 48 cases of tuberculosis were found, 
or about 5 per cent. 

Other Sections—Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and South Dakota state 
yeterinarians or agricultural officials report tuberculosis as totally unknown. 
North Dakota’s experiment station director speaks as though it existed 
slightly there. AI] through the southern states nothing-has been done, and 
no data exists as to absence or prevalence of consumption in meat stock, 
except that North Carolina’s experiment station has made a few tuberculin 
tests and issued a bulletin on the subject, No 117. 














IMPROVEMENTS IN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemum experts are each recurring season endeavoring 
to break the records of previous years as regards the earliest of the 
date on which the blooms are sent to market. This yearthe record 
of 1894 has been beaten by fourdays. The first blooms of the season 
reached the commission agents at New York on September 30. 
The varieties cut thus early were Mme Ferd Bergmann, a white Jap- 
anese variety, and Marquis de Montmort, a pink Japanese, which, 
although not new, is comparatively little grown. Its flowers are 
very similar to those of Viviand-Morel (being smaller), a chrysan- 
themum which for two years past has been a favorite both in Eng- 
land and America. The blooms of Marquis de Montmort sold 
wholesale at 50 cents apiece,—not on account of their intrin- 
sic value but simply because they were early. There is one 
drawback connected with the popularity of Mme Ferd Berg- 
mann, and that is its close resemblance to a well-known white 
dahlia. The lasting qualities, however, are something extra- 
ordinary. Among other early varieties may be mentioned Merry 
Monarch, Mrs Henry Robinson, Kate Brown, and Florence Davis, 
all white ; Marion Henderson, Mrs J. G. Whilldin, J. E. Lager 
and Yellow Queen, yellow; and Nemesis, Mrs E. G. Hill and 
Mrs M. R. Parker, Jr, pink. The early varieties of a year or two 
ago, such as October, Beauty and Gloriosum, have been largely 
supplanted by those just enumerated. Although the record for 
earliness has been broken by the twostars of the hour, the majority of 
the plants, as a rule, have been backward this year—compared with 
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last—about a week or ten days. Some growers attribute the extreme 
drouth experienced in the past summer as the cause for this condition. 
The chrysanthemum society of America is doing everything in its 
power to improve the flower which it advocates. Last year it 
inaugurated a system of judging new and meritorious seedlings, by 
which it is expected to lessen the number of worthless seedlings 
with which the market has heretofore been flooded. 

A subject which created no little discussion at a recent meeting 
of the Society of American Florists, held at Pittsburg, was the clamor 
of the public for varieties that would give large flowers and bloom 
before frost, and the general dissatisfaction given by the plants 
now cataloged as being hardy. The explanation there given by 
experts in regard to the matter was that cross-fertilization with the 
more tender varieties had reduced the hardiness of the newer kinds, 
which were mostly Japanese, and these, though robust enough 
when grown under glass, would not stand out-of-doors as well as 
the older varieties did. For out-of-doors*the Chinese section is 
better suited, being more hardy than the Japanese; but even the 
Chinese will not stand northern winters without a heavy mulch. 
From recent developments it would seem that our florists are working 
on lines which at no distant date will produce a race of even tender 
sorts which will bloom at the time when flower lovers most desire 
them. Delaux’s seedlings, introduced two or three years ago, and 
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which bloom in September, have been but partially successful in 
America, though still popular with many connoisseurs. 

It is to be regretted that more attention is not paid to the pom- 
pon section of the chrysanthemum, and that it is not more recog- 
nized by the management of our chrysanthemum exhibitions ; while 
provision is made in some of the schedules for anemone-flowered 
varieties, the pompons are entirely ignored. Nevertheless they are 
exceedingly pretty, and worthy of a place in every garden. Our 
illustrations, engraved from specimens grown by Peter Henderson 
& Co, are excellent representations of Marion Henderson and Mrs E. 
G. Hill, reduced to about two-thirds natural size. 











The Jefferson Grape.—To any one planting grapes it may be well 
to say, plant a few Jeffersons for family use. One who has never 
eaten a well-ripened Jefferson has no idea of the exquisite flavor of 
the best-flavored native grape. Some may object to the Woodruff 
Red on account of its foxiness. However, it is not nearly so objec- 
tionable on that score as Pocklington and no more so than Niagara. 
Many persons do not object to foxiness, some seem to prefe@it, and 
if anything tastes good to many others, even though not to us, that 
settles it so far as flavor is concerned.—[T. F. Longnecker, Ohio. 


Pruning Grapevines in Autumn.—Taken all in all, November is 
one of the best months for pruning grapevines. Spring will-do, 
but there is danger that it will be neglected until the proper season’ 
for pruning is over. The right plan is to cut out all the wocd that 
will not be needed for bearing fruit next season. Leave at least 
two good buds on the spurs of this year’s growth, as near the ground 
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as possible, and have the canes of next season’s growth start as low 
down on the parent vine as practicable. Some growers think that 
by pruning in the fall, and letting this year’s canes bend down to 
the ground, the buds just below the bend; will put forth stronger 
shoots or canes than they otherwise would. Be this as it may, I 
prefer that the canes be cut loose from the trellis and lie on the 
ground until severe winter weather is over.—[W. M. King. 
Protecting Street Trees.—Shade trees along a village or city 
street are liable to damage from the gnawing 
of horses that are stopped near them, and 
sometimes even hitched to them. A high 
protection of stekes and wooden slats is not 
attractive. The illustration shows how shade 
trees can be wound with the narrow lengths 
of wire netting, and thus protected at little 
expense of money or labor, while the result is 
not distressing to the eye. Very narrow wile 
netting is now to be had, and this is capable of 
such stretching as to make it lie very flat and 
, close to the bark of a tree. The upper end of 
the strip should be beveled when in place, so as to leave the top of ‘ 
the wire even all the way around. 
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FATTENING LUMPY-JAWED COWS 


PROF JAMES LAW, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


If the vegetable parasite is confined to the jaw and has not yet 
destroyed it so far as to prevent effective chewing and insalivation 
of the food, the cow may be fattened. By feeding materials that 
do not demand chewing (mashes, pulped 
vegetabies and the like) fattening may 
be secured in bad cases even, provided 
that the diseased deposits are not gen- 
eral throughout the system and that 
they have not invaded any vital organ 
the function of which is essential to 
nutrition. ‘Is the meat salable?” 
This depends primarily on the market. 
Until a few years ago the common 
practice was to cut off the affected 
head and put the carcass on sale. This 
is still largely practiced, though in the 
packing centers, the government in- 
spectors reject the carcasses of all bad 
cases. There is practically no danger 
of poisoning by any chemical product 
formed in the diseased growth, as such 
products do not exist to any apprecia- 
ble extent. The only danger is that the cells of the fungus (Actino- 
myces) present in the meat, may become lodged in a sore, or natural 
‘avity of the person consuming it, and may grow and develop in the 
human system. This danger cannot be held as limited to the con- 
sumption of parts that are manifestly diseased, as the fungus often 
forms numerous deposits or points of growth in many different 
parts of the body, and when such new deposits are just starting it 
is impossible to detect them by the naked eye, and equally impos- 
sible to examine the whole body under the microscope, with a view 
to their detection. On the contrary, thorough cooking will destroy 
the germinating power of the fungus, as it will destroy the life of 
trichina in pork, or of any other living thing. 

An important consideration is that in the majority of cases 
of actinomycosis (lumpy jaw) can be successfully treated by a 
course of iodide of potassium (two drams daily), the living fungus 
being killed, though the distortion of the bone and soft textures may 
in large part remain. In all such cases, when the vegetable growth 
has been killed, the flesh may be held to be wholesome. It is there- 
fore desirable that all moderate cases of lzmpy jaw should be treated 
witb iodide of potassium, and, if they recover, the flesh may be 
eaten. If they fail to recover, if the disease holds its own, or con- 
tinues to advance, the flesh should be condemned. 
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Apple Pomace is a useful feed, provided it comes from modern 
presses where straw is not used, so that it can be packed tightly in 
silos or pits and thus be preserved without waste. It is quite acid, 
and therefore not relished at first. At the Illinois station pigs ate 
very little of it for that reason. If allowed to heat up to 90° before 
the silo is covered and weighted, this acidity seems to be arrested. 
Milch cows become very fond of such silage; at the Vermont sta- 
tion, the cows have five pounds of it night and morning, or 10 lbs a 
day, and prefer it to dry fodder ; flow of milk is nut decreased, and 
the station declares that ‘‘probably the full feeding value indicated 
by chemical analysis is obtained.” At this rate a cow would eat 
about a ton of pomace during the winter season, and dairymen 
‘should put up as many tons of pomace as they have cows.” The 
tests at the Vermont station were repeated and indicated that for 
cows ‘‘corn silage and apple pomace have about the same feeding 
value pound for pound.” The actual food in apple pomace depends 
upon the amount of dry matter it contains, varying from 12 to 26 
per cent, and averaging 17 per cent. 


100 lbs apple 100 Ibs pom- 





vomace, Whole —Feeding Value-— ..). nc eiPea @—™Manurial Value 

, apples, corn Po’ace App’s Silage ™ oso ae S© Po’ace Ap’s Silage 

Silage contain COnsarn 

Water, ths or %, 83.0 85.0 79 Nitrogen, 0.23 0.13 0.42 

Dry matter, 17.0 15.0 21 Phosphoric acid, 0.02 0.01 0.13 

Ash, OS OD Potash, 0.13 0.19 0.39 

Fat (digestible), 0.7 0.2 Manurial value 

Protein (digestible), 0.9 0.3 » 100 Ibs, $0.04 $0.02 $0.07 

Su’ar, st’/ch, ete, “ 8.8 12.8 Manurial value 

Fuel value (en), 20,906 25,216 PP ton, 80.81 $0.55 $1.50 

Nutritive ratio, 1:15 1:44 Total value 

F’ding val » 100 Ths, $0.12 80.13 P 100 ths, $0.18 $0.14 $0.18 
« * perton, 2.40 2.76 p ton, $3.62 $3.03 $3.61 





A Curious ‘‘Fertilizer.”,—Bisulphide of carbon has long been 
successfully used in France as a remedy for phylloxera on grape- 
vines, and is coming into use in this country as an effective treat- 
ment for club root in cabbage, smut in onions, etc. It has been 
proven in France that the use of this substance has considerably 
increased the yield of all crops, while soils that were ‘‘clover sick” 
or that failed to produce good yields of a crop that had been grown 
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INTERESTS 


upon them year after year, were made to give good crops by the 
application of bisulphide of carbon. Have such results been 
observed in this country? They are important in showing that 
this substance is beneficial to the soil, so that its use as an insecti- 
cide, germicide and fertilizer is likely to be governed by its cost. 





FEEDING WHEAT AND CORN TO PIGS 


(. M. CONNER, B 8S, MISSOURI EXPERIMENT STATION 


During the past winter some experiments in pig feeding were 
carried on at this station to determine the value of wheat as a food 
for growing pigs. The pigs used were a uniform lot, and well 
suited to the purpose. Each pen was supplied with an extra trough 
containing a mixture of hardwood ashes, stove coal and salt. The 
period of feeding extended over 90 days, ending February 14. Each 
animal was weighed every 10 days and the increase noted. The 
wheat used was sound No 2, and all rations were mixed with clear 
water just before feeding, except lots V and VII, these two being 
fed soaked feed. Seven lots of three pigs each were put up in pens 
and fed, with the following rations and results: 


Wt of Gain Av gain - Lbs 


Ration lots per ver food to 

at start lot day 1 Ib gain 
Lot I. Wheat chop 4 parts, bran 1 part, 412 407 1.5 4.7 
Lot Il. Corn chop 4 and bran 1, 415 389 1.4 5.3 
Lot IIl. Corn chop 2, wheat chop 2, bran 1, 400 362 1.3 5.9 
Lot IV. Whole wheat 4, bran 1 part, 406 369 1.3 5.2 
Lot V. Ditto soaked, 36 bus, 396 338 1.2 5.6 
Lot VI. Wheat chop alone, 394 511 1.8 4.2 
Lot VII. Wheat chop soaked, 36 bus, 400 5AT 2.0 4.1 


The table shows that the cheapest gain was made by lot VII, 
which made the greatest gain per day also. The lot fed on corn 
chop and bran did not make as cheap a gain as the one fed on wheat 
chop and bran, by ic per Ib; the cost of wheat and corn chop were 
the same here, and the prices paid for these feeds were used in com- 
puting the cost. If corn were selling for about two-thirds the price 
of wheat, then the corn-fed lot would have made the cheaper gain. 
From the above figures and those of other stations, we find that corn 
at 35c per bu is about equal to wheat at 40c, and corn at 52c is about 
equal to wheat at 60c. Then for fattening pigs which have their 
growth, it will pay to sell wheat at 55 or 60c and buy corn at 35 
and 40c to feed, but if corn and wheat are about the same price it 
will pay to sell the wheat and buy corn. 


DISINFECTION AND DISINFECTANTS 


DR GEORGE G. GROFF 





The popular belief seems to be that to disinfect is to cover up 
one bad odor with another more powerful. On the contrary, sani- 
tarians aim to absolutely destroy all noxious vapors about the 
home, or (better still) to prevent their formation. Fresh air flood- 
ing every portion of the house, sunlight in every room, a judicious 
use of soap and water, and plenty of whitewash in all places where 
it can be applied, leave the use of disinfectants at a minimum. 
There may be times, however, in which anyone may need some 
reliable drug, and for this reason those now considered most efii- 
cient are named, They should always be purchased of a reliable 
dealer, and should always be of the best quality. For cellars, barns, 
stables, pigpens and all places where it can be applied, whitewash 
made of quicklime is the best disinfectant. To absorb and disinfect 
liquids about stables: ground plaster, dry earth, or, better still, dry 
and pulverized peat or muck. Peat is valuable because it has great 
absorbing powers, while at the same time it is a preventer of decay. 
Waste pipes may be disinfected by pouring into them a solution 
made by dissolving one pound of green vitriol in four gallons of hot 
water. This should be applied boiling hot, and at night, when 
the pipes will not be used for several hours. Open drains may be 
cleansed and then sprinkled liberally with chloride of lime, 
which must be used fresh. Privies should be cleaned and then 
sprinkled with chloride of lime. In hot weather these places may 
be deodorized by placing a wagon load of earth in the pit, and the 
cleansing may take place in cold weather. 

Such clothing, towels, bedding, etc, as may be washed, may be 
disinfected by soaking for 48 hours in water containing four ounces 
of corrosive sublimate to the gallon of water. 


Fowl Cholera.—L. A. C. says many-fowls in his neighborhood 
become dumpish and weak, the comb turns pale, and they die in 12 
to 18 hours. These symptoms indicate cholera. Clean up the houses 
and fumigate from six to ten hours with burning sulphur. Feed 
lightly. When a fowl shows symptoms of sickness, shut it in a 
coop or box instantly. - Give it no food for two days. Put 10 drops 
of liquid carbolic acid in half a gallon of water, and allow it to 
drink all it wants. Some can be cured, but nof all. Never, under 
any circumstances, allow a sick fowl to run at large one minute. 
Box it up by itself. If it dies, burn or bury it three feet deep.— 
[Fred Grundy. 




















FARM ICE HOUSES AND COLD STORAGE 





Two classes of farm ice houses are practicable. If high dry 
ground or a hillside is available, a pit or submerged house can be 
constructed. Make a hole in the ground of the desired size, the 
bottom highest in the middle, so that the water from melting will 
ia drain toward the walls. At each side 
place a line of tile leading from the 
house to the side of the hill or to another 
drain or ditch. Drainage must be per- 
fect, or results will not be satisfactory. 
For walls, put in a frame made much 
like that of an ordinary corncrib, with 
the boards close together and on the 
inside of the uprights. The joists should 
be 2x6 pine or hard wood, depending 
upon which is the cheapest. Stone may 
also be used. The roof is best if 2x6 
studding is used, boarded on both sides, 
but any kind of a roof will serve, espe- 
cially if covered with hay, straw or 

FIG 1, PIT ICE HOUSE stalks to keep out the heat. If the pit is 
in-a shady place—which is always desirable—the gables may be left 
open for ventilation. If sun strikes the roof, ordinary ventilators 
must be provided. Drainage must be perfect and the ventilation 
adequate, but it is best to have as little circulation of air as possible. 
A door must be made for taking out ice, and us the supply is low- 
ered a ladder becomes necessary. Fig1 shows sucha pit. If water 
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FIG 3. KNICKERBOCKER MODEL ICE HOURE 


stands near the surface of the ground, admitting of a possibility of 
its rising in the pit, the safest way is to build the house entirely 
above ground, taking the precautions outlined above as to loca- 
tion, drainage and ventilation. A floor is nct absolutely necessary, 
although desirable. A cheap shed with rough posts, carefully 
double boarded and the air space filled with sawdust or chaff, will 
be better than nothing, and if a straw stack or heap of corn stalks 
could be built over it, such an affair would keep ice fairly well. 
But thrifty farmers believe in building a durable ice house that 
will last. The common typeis shown in Fig 2, A six-inch dead-air 
space is not sufficient, even if the outer boards are matched and the 
inner square-edged, with tarred paper underneath both. Some 
think the paper is hardly necessary under the inside boards if they 
are matched, but square-edged boards may be used on both sides 
with paper on both sides of studding. Fig 3 shows a plan submitted 
by the Knickerbocker Ice Co of New York (one of the largest and 
most experienced firms in the ice trade), which they say embodies 
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‘fall of the essential particulars necessary for a perfect ice house, 
unless it be deemed desirable to put in a ventilator to carry off the 
heated air radiating from the roof in midday.” This would be 
much improved by having the inner wall slant inward (see Fig 4), 
the drippings from the ice thus falling away from the sides and not 
rotting the boards. Ice men arealso using a double air space, the 
inner one filled with sawdust, the outer not filled, and four or six 
inches studding used for it. The idea is that this outer wall still 

a, ‘further excludes heat from 
the inner filled space. In 
such cases an eight or ten- 
inch board is left off at top 
and bottom of the house 
inside to permit circulation. 
This idea is carried still fur- 
ther in the Gerrish plan 
(Fig 4), where there is a six- 
inch wall outside with no 
\ . filling, then a 24-inch space 
« filled with planer shavings 
or hay, then an eight-inch 
dead-air space. This makes 
a veritable refrigerator, and while more expensive than the ordinary 
farmer need use, it is advised for country cold storage warehouses, 
etc, especially when a little ice has to goa good ways. Filling for 
the dead-air space in ice-house walls is not needed, the air space 
being the best non-conductor of heat, or insulator, is the view held 
by some, but practical icemen of longest and largest experience 
insist on filling, even if the space is air-tight. Perfectly dry saw- 
dust is usually preferred for filling, but it must be dry, as moisture 
renders it a good conductor, and the moist surface will readily 
convey the heat to the ice. Fine planer shavings, that do not pack 
quite as closely as sawdust, are also used, and spent tan bark where 
it can be had dry for the hauling; fine chaff is better than nothing: 
Pounded charcoal is best of all when it can be had cheap enough, 
“and as it is antiseptic it does not decay the wood with which it 
comes in contact, as does sawdust. Indeed, charcoal is perhaps the 
only thing that could reasonably answer for a single partition of 
but six or eight inches thickness.” For cold storage, place the ice 
room above the storage room, with appertures for the cold air to 
pass down through. This meit from the ice may be utilized for 
washing butter, cooling milk, or other purposes for which ice water 
is needed. All these purposes can be subserved in one building by a 
little planning. 
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FIG 2. COMMON ICE HOUSE 





Ration for Large vs Sma!i Cows.—Joseph Allen, an experienced 
Ohio feeder, writes us: Medium to large sized milch cows give 
better returns for their food than smaller cattle, other conditions 
being equal. My own experience also shows that the larger animal 
requirés no more feed than one of medium size, and that it requires 
less food to produce 100 lbs of milk, butter or flesh in an animal 
weighing 1200 to 1500 lbs than one weighing 800 to 900 lbs. Of 
course there are exceptions to this rule, just as there can be no in- 
fallible rule for feeding 
rations. No single food, 
however well balanced in 
its nutrients, will produce 
as profitable results at the 
milk pail as a variety, 
grass noexception. I feed 
six lbs or half a peck 
morning and evening (12 
Ibs in all) per cow from a 
mixture of 100 lbs each of 
corn meal, wheat middlings 
and wheat bran, also 1 lb of 
cottonseed meal at each 
feed, and what clover hay 
and corn fodder they would 
eat, or about 8c worth per 











day. This gives the cows .J-— 
a variety that they like, FIG 4, REFRIGERATOR HOUSE 
that they thrive on, that a Matched boards both sides inner air 


makes the manure rich, and ftto,'outer air space. Iutervening black 
that is much cheaper now space filled with shavings, hay or sawdust. 
than when my experiment was made. The total cost of this food 
was 2i4c daily, during a 28 days’ test last winter, which is an 
example of others of longer duration and resulted as follows: 


Breed, Shorthorn Devon Grade Jersey 
Weight of cow, lbs, 1325 1125 1075 870 
Milk yield, 28 days, lbs, 868 841 833 504 
Butter per this milk, lbs, 41 44 38 25 
Cost butter per lb, 15¢ ide 16c 23 
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FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 23, 1895. 

The large number of poultry shows to be 
held during the coming winter, and the live in- 
terest taken by breeders, indicate that the 
magnitude and importance of the industry is 
being appreciated. The value of the annual 
production of poultry meaé and of eggs is very 
great. Unity of purpose among poultrymen is 
necessary to their best interests. Frequent 
meetings, shows, etc, will promote co-opera- 
tion. 





The Russian thistle has been found as far 
east as Buffalo this fall. It is hardly likely 
to become as serious a pest in the middle 
states as on the western prairies, but concen- 
trated effort should be made to prevent its 
spread. There are weeds enough now without 
importing others. A grand campaign against 
weeds and other farm pests, as previously 
advocated by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, should 
be the leading topic for discussion at farm- 
ers’ institutes this winter. 

ee 


The old cordage trust known as the US 
cordage company, which went to pieces dur- 
ing the panic, is being reorganized with a 
capital of $12,000,000. It is fair to presume 
that those*in control will not be averse to 
pushing up the price of binding twine another 
season, but it is to be hoped outside competi- 
tion will block any such move. Unless wheat 
and other small grains advance materially by 
the time another harvest comes around, farm- 
ers can ill afford to bear even the smallest 
burden of this character. 

—E————— 

Cattlemen in our southwestern borders are 
taking advantage of the easy restrictions and 
materially lower import duty with a ven- 
geance. To show how beautifully the new 
tariff law works, which permits the entrance 
of cattle at a 20 per cent ad valorem duty 
against the old rate of $10 per head, nearly 
130,000 crossed the border up to the close of 
September, on which the average import value 
was placed at the ridiculously low figure of 
$5.25. This is all wrong, as these cattle are 
placed on cheap feed for a short time, and 
then forwarded to market, competing directly 
with natives. The old specific duty was not 
acent too high, and prevented fraudulent 


undervaluation. 
Tm 


In one of his delightful sketches describing 
an eccentric character he knew in his boy- 


hood, T. B. Aldrich says of the man and his 
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subsistence upon the bare necessities of life, 
that he was an illustration of ‘‘how small a 
spar will tloat a man when he has put off ali 
that is supertiuous.’’ The solemn old Brah- 
mins of the east, denying themselves every- 
thing in the way of luxury and practicing 
Emerson’s ‘‘plain living and high thinking’’ 
in the most literal manner, are said to look 
with contempt on the increasing lavishness of 
the western world, declaring that in increas- 
ing our wants we but multiply occasions for 
unhappiness. The rapidity with which luxu- 
ries become necessities in these days is fit ma- 
terial for reflection at the Thanksgiving sea- 
son. There are other than material things to 
be thankful for. 
—— 

A Thanksgiving lay-out of which we are 
proud, and we believe justly so, and which 
will add a great deal to the enjoypent of the 
holiday on the part of our readers old and 
young, is to be found within the covers of 
this issue. All will agree that Mrs Cart- 
wright’s story is one of the most spirited, in- 
teresting and original ever written for the 
Thanksgiving season, while the picture which 
illustrates it is full of beauty and poetry. Our 
Thanksgiving dinner is right up to date, the 
best to be had; the boys and girls have some 
fascinating pictures and readings; everything 
is timely and wide-awake, without a dull 


line. 
— — 


Subsoiling is attracting much attention this 
season. The best authorities hold that re- 
sults are most satisfactory when the work is 
done late in the fall. The exact value of the 
practice has not fully been determined, but 
during a dry season it will undoubtedly be 
protitable. Why not subsoil a small tield yet 
this fall and test the matter for yourself? Do 
this before the ground freezes and by next 
autumn you may have some valuable data. 
As the character of the soil is the main factor 
in determining whether or not this method of 
plowing is profitable, experiments made in 
another locality are of little value to you. 

I 


Reform in land transfer has been adopted 
in Chicago by an overwhelming majority. By 
this Torrens or Australian system, the city, 
county or state guarantees all titles after five 
years, and land may then be bought and sold 
quite as readily as personal property—as easily 
as one in good credit may get a note discounted 
at a bank. The details of the plan are such as 
to fully protect the interests of both buyer 
and seller, while wiping out the present cum- 
brous system which seems devised for the 
special benetit of lawyers. We believe this 
first trial of the new plan in America by the 
enterprising people of Chicago, will lead to 
its gradual adoption throughout the country, 
just as the Australian ballot has come into 
general use. 

ee 

The practice of placing untruthful and mis- 
leading labels on canned goods cannot be too 
strongly condemned. A Baltimore concern 
has been detected in offering peaches with a 
Mariposa (Cal) label, and this is only one in- 
stance of more or less fraud of this character 
which is occasionally found in the canned 
goods trade. Packers who stoop to such 
things must realize that they only intensify 
the desire on the part of consumers for a na- 
tional law on the subject. Furthermore, when 
this comes up it may be more far-reaching 
than the packers believe, inasmuch as many 
favor a national law making it obligatory to 
place on each label the date when the goods 
were packed. Let every tub stand on its own 
bottom. California fruit does so, and south- 
ern packed is meritorious to such a degree 
that a disguise is not needed. 

I 


If deliberate compilation is any index, the 
work of the statistical bureau of the treasury 
department must be well-nigh perfect. The 
monthly summary of imports and exports, 
prepared in an admirable manner and of great 
interest, is 42 to 45 days old when sent out 
froni Washington. The English official state- 
ment, almost an exact counterpart of this, is 
published within a week after the close of a 
given month and reaches our office nine or ten 
days later. As a concrete instance, the Sep- 
tember figures covering the US exports and 
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imports were mailed from Washington about 
Nov 11, making them six weeks old before 
available. The monthly statement of Eno 
land’s foreign trade, covering everything to 
Sept 30, reached New York Oct 16, or only a 
little more than a fortnight after the month 
terminated. It would seem there is much 
room for improvement in this very valuable 
branch of our government work. Using a 
western colloguialism, the bureau of statistics 
should ‘‘get a rustle,’’ remembering that 
what is wanted in this workaday age is news 
not ancient history. 


————————— 


Although there may be a difference of op‘ n- 
ion as to the amount of time a young man of 
limited means should spend on higher educa- 
tion, few, nowadays, will admit that he should 
neglect it entirely. Competition and low 
prices, especially of farm products, make it 
necessary for the successful agriculturist to be 
thoroughly informed and capable of compre- 
hending complex problems. Practical experi- 
ence is a good teacher but the path of the ay- 
erage young farmer would be much smoother 
should he spend some time at an agricultural 
college, even if it be brief. Most of the state 
institutions have short winter courses begin- 
ning early in January. Attend these and get 
what you can from them. A long course is 
much to be desired, but if this cannot be ob- 
tained take a short one. It will pay. 


— oo 


The mail service in many rural districts is a 
positive disgrace. One or two mails a week is 
the rule in hundreds of country towns, and in 
many a single mail at intervals of 10 days to 
two weeks is the rule. In such places the 
postoftice may be in a blacksmith shop or 
crossroads store, where frequently no one is 
in charge to hand out the mail. And to send 
a letter the people have to travel miles to the 
postoffice. It is high time all this was chang- 
ed. The postoftice should reduce its rates to 
absorb the whole business of transporting mer- 
chandise in small packages, as well as 
books, papers and letters. More frequent 
mails and free collection and delivery in all 
well-settled country districts would make a 
stupendous increase in the mail service that 
could not fail to pay its way in a few years. 
Government could well afford a deficit of a 
few millions to inaugurate this improvement 
in view of the benefits it would confer upon 
our rural population. These people need 
every possible help a perfect mail service can 
give, for it is the best and cheapest way of 
dispelling the isolation of farm life and mak- 
ing it so attractive that population will again 
turn toward the farm. Such a mail service is 
the least this great government can give the 
people. 

ee 

Present farm conditions should ach at least 
one important lesson—the folly of urging the 
sudden extensive cultivation of any one crop 
by a considerable number of people. Last 
spring those who ought to be authority in ag- 
riculture, expended their energies in pictur- 
ing the great advantages and large profits in 
raising potatoes. A number of railroads also 
favored this scheme, one in particular making 
special effort to induce farmers to go into it. 
A yield of immense proportions in the west 
and northwest out of all keeping with the de- 
mand, is the result. Excessively low prices 
now rule. In fact so plentiful are potatoes in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and South Dakota that 
many fields will not be dug. Undoubtedly 
extensive potato raising is desirable, especial- 
ly where it is necessary to practice diversified 
farming, but the acreage ought to have been 
gradually increased so that an unmanageable 
surplus would not have demoralized the mar- 
ket and thoroughly discouraged the raisers. A 
moderate yearly increase of acreage and 
cheapening of the crop would have admit- 
ted of its being utilized in feeding, etc. 
not sufficiently plenty to 
consume the surplus. The same is true 
in a general way of apples. Immense 
young orchards are coming into bearing in 
southern Illinois, in Missouri and Arkansas. 
However, it takes a long time to develop an 
orchard and there is less danger of sudden 
overproduction. Diversify but do not make 
extensive radical changes. 
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Francis Schlatter, who has created so much 
interest throughout this country by his career 
as a healer in Denver, Col, left the city very 
suddenly last week, leaving behind him a note 


saying that ‘‘the Father’’ had called him 
away. It is said that he has gone into the 
mountains to rest. He was to have beena 


Witness in a case in court against some peo- 
ple who have been taking advantage of the in- 
terest in him to make a fraudulent use of the 
mails, by sending out handkerchiefs claimed 
to have been blessed by him. This troubled 
him and may have had something to do with 
his retirement. Meanwhile there is great dis- 
appointment among the crowds that have 
gathered in Denver to avail themselves of his 
aid. Many have been obliged to return home 
without seeing him and many more are wait- 
ing in the hope he will return. The platform 
on which he stood and the fence on which he 


leaned have been nearly destroyed by relic 
hunters. 
It has been a long time since any man 


claiming to have healing powers has aroused 
such widespread attention in this country as 
Schlatter has, if indeed anyone has. 
Thousands of people have visited him in Den- 
ver and very many of are positive of 
having received benefit. He himself 
claims to be of no church or creed: he has re- 
fused all offers of money; he seeks no disci- 
ples or followers. The press has chronicled 
hundreds of cases of but far, while 
the sincerity of those claiming to have been 
cured is undoubted, scientific observation and 
investigation lacking. It remains 
to be the cures are per- 
manent or not or whether the improvement 
be net due to the nervous state of the patient 
and is only transitory. But in any case the 
work he has done is full of interest and his 
reappearance will be anxiously looked for. 


ever 
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Congressional Election Contests.—The con- 
gress which convenes Dee 2 will be called up- 
on to settle some important contests. Notices 


of the contests have been filed from 29 dis- 
tricts among 12 states, of which only two are 


northern. The contestors are all republicans. 
The corrected figures of the house, after the 
committee on contested seats has passed upon 
the merits of the contests, will show a repub- 
lican membership of 270, and reduce the Teen- 
ocratic representation to 89. This figure may 
be reduced by three or four, as it is not im- 
possible that two of the North Carolina and 
another of the Kentucky contests may be al- 
lowed. 


The Sultan of Turkey is indeed in trouble 
and the situation in his country grows more 
critical every day. The finances are low, a 
recent change in the ministry-has made mat- 
tets worse and for the first time almost in mod- 
ern history all the great og are are together 
in demanding reforms. The continued . anar- 
chy in Turkey must be quelled and it is prob- 
able that outside imterference will be needed 
to do it. A powerful British fleet is in the 
Mediterranean and other powers are sending 
vessels there. It cannot be predicted how far 
European interference in Turkish government 
would go, but unless that government is more 
capable than it usually is to put down disor- 
der a practical occupation of the Turkish em- 
pire would probably be necessary. 


An Awful Street Car Accident occurred Sat- 
urday night, the 16th, in Cleveland, O, and 15 
bodies have been recovered and four more are 
missing. An ebectric car plunged from an 
open drawbridge into the Cuyahoga river. It 
was early in the evening and the draw was 
open to let a tug drawing a schooner pass 
beneath the bridge. The gates were closed 
and the danger signals displayed. An electric 
car came along with about 20 passengers, a 
conductor and a motorman on board. At the 
derailing switch some 200 feet from the draw, 
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the conductor alighted, ran ahead, but for 
some reason failed to notice the danger signal 
and motioned to the motorman to go ahead. 
He did so and the conductor jumped on the 
car. As the car neared the draw the motor- 
man saw it was open and turned off the cur- 
rent and applied the brakes. But if was too 
late. It was down grade and the rails were 
slippery. The motorman jumped and saved 
his life as did two men on the rear platform. 
The car plunged through the iron gates as 
though they had been paper, and Cashed into 
the river. The work of rescue was begun at 
once and one or two people were rescued from 


the river. By Sunday night 15 bodies had 
been found and four people were missing. 
Among the dead was the conductor. The mo- 
torman was arrested and held in $5000 bonds. 


Agricultura! Editors Meet. —A number of the 


publishers and editors of agricultural papers 


from all points of the United States met in 
Chicago and discussed questions of vital im- 
portance to agricultural journalism. The ob- 


ject of the meeting was to form a permanent 
organization by means of which imposition by 
unscrupulous advertisers could be guarded 
against and the general publisher benefited 
by consultation. Papers were read by a num- 
ber of leading publishers discussing various 
phases of journalism from a publisher’s stand- 
point. A permanent organization was effect- 
ed and officers elected. 


The Mining Stock Craze in London is be- 
ginning to suffer a reaction. It is estimated 
that the depreciation in the value of Trans- 
vaal gold mining securities since the slump 
began in September is £78.000,000, allowing 


nothing for the decline in the market valua- 
tion of shares for which it is now iimpossible 
to obtain a quotation. Outside of the Trans- 


been worse. For in- 
the Chartered British 
South Africa company alone have declined 
£10,000,000 and the De Beers mining shares 
£5,500,000. .The recovery in the values of 
these stocks will be very slow. Many promi- 
nent London firms had to appeal to their cred- 
itors for extra time or obtain assistance. 


vaal stocks the fall has 
stance the shares of 


Cleveland and a Third Term have been much 
talked about again in the papers since the re- 
cent elections. Not that he is seeking a third 
term, nor does he desire the nomination of 
his party, but many of the democratic leaders 
think that before the convention assembles 
events will have so shaped themselves that it 
will be imperative for him to accept the nom- 
ination These leaders claim that it was made 
clear by jhe recent elections that the voters of 


the country have no confidence in the demo- 
erats who opposed Mr Cleveland’s policy 
and that the democratic masses are with 


the president. Secretary Lamont and ex-Sec- 
retary Whitney are said to favor Cleveland’s 
renomination. 


The South African Gold Fields have stirred 
up much speculative excitement abroad, but 
their great extent has not begun to be realiz- 
ed. if the mining claims that had been peg- 
ged out in Matabeleand and Mashonaland, up 
to last September, were placed side by side 
they would form a belt 1600 miles long. This 
gives some idea of the extent of the gold fields, 
though nobody knows yet how. far they stretch 
away to the north. Nearly 60,000 claims have 
thus far been located. Meanwhile the indus- 
trial development of the country is being rap- 


idly pushed. Railroads are being built and 
improved machinery ordered. There are ex- 
tensive farming and grazing lands, the cli- 


matezjhas been proved to be healthy, and there 
is no doubta great future before these large 
territories, which are just beginning to be 
turned to the uses of civilized peoples. They 
are, however, no place for white laborers, for 
the natives are willing to work and supply all 
the unskilled labor needed, and as the gold is 





all extracted by quartz crushing there is no 
chance for placer mining. 
Government Forestry seems to be a success 


in India. The inspector-general of forests for 
India is now in this country and he gives an 
interesting account of the management in 
that country. He says it has taken 18 years 
of legislation to get the kind of laws needed, 
but they have succeeded. Now the perma- 
nency of the big forests is assured and the gov- 
ernment will get a handsome income from 
them. The government is gradually obtaining 

ossession of all the forest lands and now has 
80,000 square miles of wooded country ,under 
supervision. The government at intervals 
gives notice that it intends to take a certain 
piece of forest land so many milesin size, and 
claimants have six months in which to ap- 
pear and prove their-claims. An individual 
or town, probably, has a prescriptive right to 
take building timber from the forest in ques- 
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tion. 


That right is proved and settled per- 
manently, and thereafter only such trees as 
are marked by the inspector can be cut. In 


Burmah alone there are over 1000 different 
kinds of forest trees and the study there is to 
propagate the valuable species and weed out 
those that are not. 


Congressman Hitt of Illinois says that he 
much legiala- 


doesn’t see how we can expect 
tion in the 54th congress. He says: ‘The cnly 
measures that it can certainly enact into law are 
measures of no particular interest to any one 
party. If a measure comes up strongly repub- 
lican or democratic we can easily see where it 
would be lost. But there will be opportunity 
for a good deal of wholesome legislation in the 
correction of old laws. We will undoubtedly 
have to provide revenue for the wants of the 
treasury, and this legislation will doubtless 
be along republican lines of protection. There 
must be an increase of revenue unless it is the 
fixed policy of the democracy to have the gov- 
ernment run deeper and deeper into debt by 
the issuance of bonds in time of peace.”’ 


News in Brief.—Rev Dr S. F. Smith, author 
of the hymn America, is dead. 

The Banner brewery in Cincinnati, O, has 
been burned at a loss of $250,000. 

The members of the Housesmith’s and 
Bridgemen’s union of New York city have de- 
cided to strike and 2500 men will stop work. 
It is claimed that 30,000 men will be involved. 

James Goings, a negru, was lynched the 16th 
near Frederick, Md, for an assault on a serv- 
ant girl. 

The Georgia legislature has passed a_ bill 
which makes the earnings of a married wo- 
man her personal property and not liable for 


the debts nor in anyway belonging to her 
husband. 
Congressman Cannon of Illinois will be a 


candidate for senator to succeed Gen Palmer. 

Senators Peffer and Allen, populists, declare 
that the populist senators will not join with 
either the republicans or democrats in organ- 
izing the senate. ‘ 

It is reported that all the railroads in the 
United States using the Pullman sleeping cars 
are about to petition the company to have the 
price of upper berths in sleepers reduced at 
least 25 per cent. 

The authorities in Ontario, Can, had to 
call out the militia recently to help in collect- 
ing taxes. 

The labor societies of Des Moines, Ia, are 
starting a campaign to secure the repeal of the 
poll tax laws of Iowa. 

Henry Watterson of Kentueky the famous 


editor, is about to write a life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 
The Improved match factory at Detroit, 


Mich, burned the 16th and three employees 
were burned to death. 

W. D. Colby, a well-known farmer living 
near Oswego, N Y, hanged himself the 15th. 
No reason is known for the act. 

Sillmor Thurston of Whitney’s Point, 
Broome county, N.Y, died the 15th and his 
wife has been arrested, charged with having 
poisoned him. 

Armenian refugees are flocking into Russia 
to escape Turkish persecution. 

A large part of New York city was dark one 
night recently owing to an explosion in the 
Brush electric light works. 

A daughter has been born to the czar and 
czarina of Russia. 

The annual meeting of the Iowa womans’ 
suffrage association was held in Des Moines 
recently. Mrs M. Lloyd Kennedy of Sioux 
City was elected president and Miss Bertha 
Bassett of Creston secretary. Committees 
were appointed to push the work of the asso- 
ciation and urge favorable legislation for 
woman suffrage next winter in Des Moines. 





Handling Corn Fodder.—As soon as the ears 
are fit to crib I begin husking. When four or 
five loads of fodder are ready I haul them at 
once to the barn, continuing until the whole 
field has been gone over. I do this to prevent 
the wind damaging the fodder, for a shock of 
cornstalkg cannot be kept standing in a strong 
breeze. - Then if it rains the fodder is ruined. 
The fodder is hauled to the barn lot anda 
rick made of it, three bundles. wide, keepin 
the center high and solid. One stack wil 
hold about four good loads. Let the bundles 
from the first stack extend over onto the next. 
Keep on this way until the rick is as long as 
desired. Having been thus built up in sec- 
tions, it can be easily fed. Uncover the first 
section and feed out the four loads without 
disturbing the remainder of the rick. I find 
that it does not pay to have much fodder un- 
covered at any one time. I have stacked my 
feed in this way for several years and have 
— but little.—[J. W. Wallin, Crawford Co, 

is. 
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The Showing in Provision Exports. 





Increased business in butter on foreign ac- 
count, which has done something to help the 
market, is measured in the official October 
figures. These show a total of 4,026,000 Ibs 
butter exported against 1,054,000 lbs in Sept 
and only 460,000 lbs a year ago. Furthermore, 
the average export value is nearly 3c higher 
than a month earlier at 16.2c. Our foreign 
trade in butter is sosmall one month with an- 
other there is no assurance it will continue 
at the present pace, but meanwhile the trade 
is making the most of the situation. Of course 
the goods which go abroad are largely held 
summer creameries, as the,best autumn makes 
cannot be utilized at going prices. Our very 
unsatisfactory export trade in cheese, due 
largely to the black eye given it by the filled 
abomination, fell off to 1,000,000 lbs in Oct, 
against nearly 4,000,000 a year ago. Cheese 
exports for 10 mos to Oct 31 were confined to 
38,420,000 lbs, against 63,922,000 in ‘94. The 
present rate is therefore 46,000,000 lbs for the 
calendar year '% against 73,853,000 lbs for the 
year ended June 30, ’$, 95,000,000 in ’90, and 
148,000,000 in 81, our year of greatest exports. 
Foreigners show their usual willingness to 
absorb immense quantities of fresh and can- 
ned meats and pork products. Including 25,892 
beef cattle exported valued at $2,468,000, 
against 24,578 the previous month, October 
foreign shipments of provisions with compari- 
sons were as follows (last three figures 000’s 
omitted) : 

--Month of October~. 10 mos to Oct 3l~ 
1895 1894 1895 1894 


Butter, tbs, 4,026 460 11,021 9,197 
total value, 8655 85 1,638 1,566 
av value, 16.2¢ 18.4¢ 14.8¢ 17.0¢ 

Cheese, tbs, 950 831 38,420 63,922 
total value, #83 1 3,181 6,150 
av value, 8.7¢ {9.9¢ 8.2¢ 8 

Beef, fresh, fhs, 16,561 16,098 151,829 174,711 
total value, $1,502 1,392 13,732 14,862 
av value, 9.0¢ 8.6¢ 9.00 

Beef, canned, fbs, 6,251 9,173 44,720 43,933 
total value, 555 847 4,045 3,877 

Beef, salted, ths, 7,186 5,201 51,303 53,340 
total value, $394 298 2,957 3,030 

Tallow, tbs, 2,556 2,855 15,722 28,592 

Bacon, Ibs, 26,812 28,180 346,634 372,898 

Haims, tbs. 8,491 6,(22 88,936 78,117 

Pork, tbs, 6,672 4,990 55,729 53,603 

Lard, tbs, 43,826 28,326 402,852 388,099 
total value, 3,007 2,407 29,546 32,142 
av value, 6.8¢ 8.5¢ 7.3¢ 8.2¢ 

Oleo oil, Ths, 9,051 6,853 65,638 100,002 
total value, $735 622 5,585 9,491 

Oleomargarine, Ths, 582 925 9,071 4,043 
total value, 62 87 895 , 

Total, $13,148 12,636 125,599 149,809 





Hay Steady, But No Higher. 


About the only feature of the hay trade is 
the comparative scarcity of choice to fancy 
grades which are readily salable at top prices. 
Most of the supply now moving is formed of 
the lower qualities, and while these are sell- 
ing well, with the time of year at hand for in- 
creased consumptive demand at farm and 
feed yard, supplies are generally ample, and 
prices only substantially steady. It was hint- 
ed in this journal some weeks ago that among 
the possibilities was a permanent check to the 
advancing tendency noticeable earlier in the 
season. This has been verified by the course 
of the market, yet the situation is not bad. 
Some of the leading receivers and distribu- 
tors maintain that November prices will form 
a guide for the winter with no wide departure 
froin present quotations, The ’9% cropis short, 
as outlined in our special reports earlier in 
the season, but there is a plenitude of grain 
and fodder generally with low prices for same 
prev ailing, and this has its effect. The follow- 
ing table shows prices for baled No 1 timothy 
in tons at — markets with comparisons: 


v9 Sept 1 Mar 1 

Baltimore, gist 5016. 00 $15.00@15.50 #12. @13.00 
Boston, 17. 50@ 18.00 18.00@18.50 4.50@15.00 
Chicago, 13. wal 3.50 11.50@12.00 10. 00@ 10.50 
Cincinnati, 15.00@15.50 14.50@15.00 _ 

Cleveland, 15.00@15.50 = _ 

Kansas City, 11.00@11.50 10.50@11.00 8.50@ 9.00 
New Orleans, 18.50@19.00 19.50@20.00 14.00@14.50 
New York, 17.00@17.50 18.50@ 14.00 14.50@15.00 
Philadelphia, 15.50@ 16.00 14.50@15.00 13.50@ 14.00 
Pittsburg, 15.50@ 16.00 15.00@15.50 11.50@12.00 


Canada After the Fruit Trade. 


Just how much competition in the apple 
market the Canadian provinces will eventual- 
ly develop remains to be seen, but it promises 
considerable, with exports this year up to late 
Nov from such of the lower ports as Halifax 
important. As outlined in the special report 
of the apple crop in this journal of Oct 
26, there is nothing like a full crop across the 
border, and belated advices just received from 
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our correspondents confirm this. Nova Sco- 
tia growers almost universally report a short- 
age compared with last year, but loss in quan- 
tity partially made up by excellent qual- 
ity. At present there are about 11,- 
000 acres bearing fruit trees in the low- 
er maritime provinces with the area capa- 
ble of indefinite expansion. In the Annapolis 
valley alone there are sfill 250,000 acres avail- 
able, and vast territory in other counties. In 
P E I apple growing is conducted on a small 
scale, and in N B large areas are said to be 
well adapted to orchards. N S shippers are 
seeking an outlet for their fruit in continental 
countries as distant as Italy and Austria, and 
arranged for an exhibit at Berlin. 

In addition to enjoying a splendid apple ex- 
port trade some of the Canadian provinces 
propose to go further than most progressive 
fruit growers have yet essayed in the way of 
exporting pears. Nothing has been done, but 
some of the live shippers across the border are 
negotiating with steamship companies en- 
deavoring to enlist their co-operation, that 
suitable cold storage facilities in transatlantic 
vessels may be enjoyed. alifornia has for a 
long time exported large quantities of pears 
to London, carrying them 3000 miles across 
the country in refrigerator cars and 3000 miles 
in ocean vessels, and the question arises, why 
is it not practicable for the middle and east- 
ern states to find an outlet for a fruit which 
is such a success? 





Awaiting London Wool Sales. 


Though quiet, wool is considered good 
property at every point of accumulation. 
The trade in the main is anxiously awaiting 
the opening of the next London sales the com- 
ing week. These will ina measure determine 
whether wool values are to continue firm, or 
show some recession, and are especially inter- 
esting to American manufacturers now that 
such large quantities of foreign wools are im- 
ported duty free. Recent attempts to depress 
the market in leading cities here have met 
with indifferent success and there is an un- 
dertone of fair confidence in a prosperous win- 
ter and spring business. Prices are substan- 
tially unchanged. 

In a recent semi-official Australian wool 
report it is asserted that evidence goes to 
show there were only 1500 sheep in Australia 
and New Zealand a century ago, compared 
with latest statistics pointing to a total not 
far from 300,000,000 against U S govt figures 
in ’90, covering those countries,of only 125,000,- 
000. The production of wool was placed at 
more than 300,000 tons or 20 to 28 per cent of 
the supply of the world, nearly half the quan- 
tity just named being produced in New South 
Wales. While the accuracy of these figures is 
of course open to question, they are interest- 
ing, showing as they do the rapid growth of 
the sheep and wool industry there. 





The Fur Season, which usually begins about 
Nov 1, is not opening very auspiciously. 
Warm weather carried into the late autumn 
restricted the demand, the Oct sales, as noted 
in this column recently, showed a _ general 
decline compared with the previous auction 
and American manufacturers are many of 
them bearish. Some express the opinion that 
such varieties as mink and skunk will do bet- 
ter a little later. The following quotations 
refer to No 1 skins at such leading manufactur- 
ing points as N Y and Boston, and show a 
decline in bear, wildcat, mink, muskrat 
and skunk compared with late last season, 
and a slight advance in lynx and marten. 

NORTHERN, EASTERN AND CANADIAN FURS. 


Badger, # .20@ .90 a $1.30@ 4.00 
Bear, black, 14.00@25.00 Mink, -70@ 1.50 
Beaver 2.£0@ 3.75 Muskrat (winter), 12 
Cat, w ild, .35@ “60 Opossum, -20 
Fisher, 4. 8.00 Otter, 8.00@ 11.00 
Fox, gray, .55@ .60 Raccoon, 55@ .75 

“red, 1.40@ 1.60 Skunk, black, 1.00@ 1.10 
Lynx, 2.25@ 2.50 Wolf, timber, 2.00@ 2.50 





The Low Prices of Breadstuffs continue to 
hurt our foreign business tremendously. The 
21,000,000 bu grain, and grain converted into 
flour, exported in Oct made a credit for Amer- 
ican shippers of only $12,213,000, and the bus- 
iness for 10 months is under 100,000,000. 
Aside from the fact of low prices, which are 
now an old story, the encouraging end of the 
official showing for Oct is the moderate in- 











crease in exports of wheat and flour, and the 
continued excellent gain in corn compared 
with a year ago. The following shows the 
exports classified with comparisons (last three 
figures 000’s omitted). 

on ws es pa a to “Se 


Wheat, bu, 087 7,608 53,915 9 
total value, 83;736 3.933 32°984 35°41! 
av value, 61.3¢ ble iL.le 60¢ 

Wheat flour, bbls, 1,434 1,542 11,5 3.221 
total value, $5,074 5,284 40,534 49,549 

Corn, bu 7,113 699 40,830 37,180 
total value, 82,817 394 19,858 17.032 
av valu 39.6¢ 56.3¢ 48.5¢ 45.8¢ 

Cornmeal, ” pbis, 33 15 203 221 
total value, #80 46 556 604 

Oats, bu, 184 54 1,575 474 
total value, B54 18 17 
av value, 29.3¢ 33.3¢ 30.5¢ 37.le 

Oatmeal, tbs, 3,972 1,761 27,360 9,177 
total value, $102 44 737 227 

Barley, bu, 842 251 2,591 2,015 
= value, #351 132 1,058 944 

$12. eh 9,851 96,508 103,942 





Why Not Export Live Hogs?—This query has 
been raised regarding American swine by the 
provision trade in Austria, where prices have 
advanced equal to $9@10 per 100 Ibs live 
weight, compared with the present Chicago 
market of 3.50 to ashade more. A 12 days’ 
sea journey in the Mediterranean has been 
safely accomplished and the proposition is 
made that in spite of mortality of hogs in 
transit, and relatively high freight rates, some 
business might be developed of this character. 
It is questionable if exports in live hogs will 
amount to much so long as the trade in fin- 
ished products is so satisfactory. A few hun- 
dred live hogs are exported yearly, and that 
is all, these going to Hawaii and an occasional 
small bunch to Bermuda, Germany and South 
America. A few find their way overland into 
Canada, and quite recently there have been 
fairly liberal purchases in Kansas City for 
Mexico. 





Economy In Sugar Making.—In European 
factories where large quantities of sugar 
beets are consumed daily, the cost of turning 
off the product has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. <A delegation of French sugar manu- 
facturers recently visiting some of the Ger- 
man factories has set forth a statement that 
the general cost of manufacturing a ton of 
beets into sugar is $1.50@1.75 per ton. This 
does not include interest on the ¢apital invest- 
ed, not any sinking fund to cover depreciation 
in value of the factory. Where these items 
were included the cost was estimated at 2@ 
2.10 per ton of beets, although large factories 
have turned off sugar at a cost much less 
than the first named. An average estimate of 
the cost of working beets, including interest 
and sinking fund, is placed at 2 per ton. 





The Outlook for Onions is, if anything, a lit- 
tle better, especially so far as choice stock is 
concerned. In such important markets as 
Boston, offerings are plentiful and prices re- 
main low, and this is in a degree true in the 
west, while at N Y strictly choice stock, both 
yellow and red, is a shade firmer. Since the 
beginning of the crop season Bourne & Co, 
Boston commission merchants, have handled 
73 cars Ct valley onions, each holding all the 
way from 550 to 1100 bu. 





The Despised Trade Dollar, which went out 
of circulation several years ago, is now worth 
but 55c,or practically its bullion value, a Mex- 
ican dollar 544 to 55c, fine silver, government 
assay, 68 to 69c p oz in N Y, and bar silver 31 
pence: or 62c in London. 





Progress.—One of the most widely known 
physicians of New York city (Dr Samuel S. 
Wallian) in a personal letter to Our Health 
Adviser not designed for publication, writes 
thus: ‘‘I congratulate you on your progress 
and trust that you are reaping your reward. 
It is a field I have often planned and looked 
toward longingly, but have never seen my 
way to occupy it. When one reads the stupid 
and crude advice constantly being given 
through the press, it makeg the blood run 
crazy if not cold, and yet we are just ready 
to plunge over the divide into the 20th cen- 
tury! Success to you.’’ Stupid and crude is 
well put. We could fill the entire paper with 
corrections of the erroneous health advice 
which floods the periodical literature of the 
day. 
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NOVEMBER MARKET CONDITIONS. 


TuESDAY EVENING, Nov 19, 1895. 

Commercial activity is scarcely as pronounc- 
ed as recently, yet the volume of business in 
manufacturing and mercantile circles is a 
good one, and bank clearances more than 
holding their own, taking the country at 
large. There is a little falling off in the de- 
mand for iron, and this in conjunction with 
the continuously large output results in some 
weakness. Cotton goods and lumber are only 
teady, while woolens are firm, the boot and 
shoe trade quiet, with buyers working for 
lower prices. Railroad earnings are a little 
better than a year ago, but not sufficient to re- 
turn much profit to holders of enormously 
watered stock. 

In the important lines of agricultural prod- 


uce, changes are not great and littke has 
been gained in any direction. Exports of 


wheat and flour last week were reported by 
Bradstreet’s at 3,325,000 bu, slightly larger 
than anything in months, and this in its way 
is gratifying. The market lacks vigorous sup- 
port, however, with prices in‘a rut. Coarse 
grains show more substantial character, but 
actual advances are so infinitesimal that the 
producer gets no appreciable benefit. In spite of 
lowest prices of the year, offerings of live 
stock at primary markets continue large. 
Wool is quiet with operators awaiting the 
London sales opening next week. The great 
southern staple hesitates around the advanced 
prices, but shows no disposition to break se- 
riously. Those who make a specialty of such 
crops as potatoes and onions are faring no 
better just now than is the grain grower, 
whatever may be the outcome when the season 
is further advanced. Apples are hardening, 
the hide market is weak,-poultry and eggs 








well supported and dairy products quiet. Re- 
vised prices holding good to-night follow: 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, ® 100 Ibs, #5 00 $3 75 83 50 
New York, 475 440 3 40 
Buffalo, 495 3 85 3 50 
Kansas City, 485 3 60 3 25 
Pittsburg, 5 00 390 375 
At Chicago, cattle are dull with the market 
weak and spiritless. The trouble seems to be 


not in too large receipts so much asin poor con- 
sumptive demand for beef, both in this country 
and abroad. Liberal receipts of hogs and result- 
ing large supply of cheap fresh pork tend to cur- 
tail demand for beef and this with prospective 
liberal supplies of native and Texan cattle gives 
little promise of any immediate advance in prices. 
Heavy cattle sell at an increasing discount as 
best demand is for nice, light, well-rounded and 
handy matured steers. The run of western cattle 
still continues but will come to an ‘end with this 
month, while the run of Texans will come in to 
take their places. The call for poorer grades, 
butcher stock and canners is rather stronger and 
the week shows an advance of 15@30c. The trade 
in stockers and feeders is slow as such cattle have 
ruled high by comparison and the losses from hog 


cholera have frightened intending feeders. Bulls 
and calves did rather better. Quotations follow: 
Fancy beef steers, $4 75@5 00 Corm to extra bulis, $2 00@5 50 
Exporters, 1450 to 16 Good feeders, 290 3470 
lbs. averuge 420 450 Common do ; lj 265 
Good dressed beef and Caives. heavy. 200 320 
shipping steers, 1150 Caives.100 to 180 Ibs,. 400 600 
to 1400 Ibs, 360 440 Milch cows, es. 20 00 40% 


Fair to medium steers, Western range steers, 300 400 
1150 to 1400 lbs, 3 365 Grass-fed Tex steers. 27 7b 340 
Choice cows and heifers, 365 Do cows and heifers. 200 290 





Poor to good cows, 300 

Hogs are nearly steady. With continued liberal 
supplies of improving quality, there has been lit- 
tle change though a slight decline is noted in 
some grades. Quality of receipts better than here- 
tofore with increase in average weight. »- Fewer 
small pigs are now coming, indicating a cessation 
of the panic from so-called cholera. The first half 
of November brings about 470,000 hogs to this mar- 
ket or little behind the phenomenal run of last 
year. With such receipts the demand, especially 
for packing account, is brisk and the daily 
changes in values have been narrow. Receipts 
last week about 220,000, and fully as many are ex- 
pected for this week. Light $3 45@2 70, rough 
packing 3 40@3 50, mixed 3 45@3 75, heavy packing 
3 55@3 75. 

Following the decline in sheep noted last week 
there was a material reduction in receipts and a 
sharp advance in values. For the week this 
equals 30@50c for both sheep andlambs. The west- 
ern sheep run is nearly over but unless there is a 
permanent reduction of current supplies we are 
apt to have the same kind of markets noted dur- 
ing past two weeks, heavy declines and equally 
rapid advances. Prices quoted are: Westerns 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


$1 75@3 25, Texans 1 75@2 50, natives 1 75@3 25, with 
fancy up to 3 50, lambs 2 50@4 50. 

At P ittsburg, cattle have shown no recovery’ of 
consequence, the market ruling quiet and sub- 
stantially steady. Coarse and heavy steers, and 
even those fairly good in quality, but weighing 1250 
Ibs and upward are rather neglected, with the 
demand chiefly for pony weights and blocky ani- 
mals suitable for butcher purposes. The export 
trade is unsatisfactory and this has its effect on 
the market. Recent rainfall has done something 
to stimulate the demand for stock cattle and a 
good many are going to the country. Prices are 
continued as follows: 


Extra to fcy steers 1400 


sy pelt fat, 1000 to 
to 1600 lbs, 2 


84 75G@5 00 13K 





Good to ch, 1250 to Good Lt and heifers 410 
1350 lbs 400 465 Bulls and stags, 3 25 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 20 00 45 00 
1200 Ibs, 300 385 Veal calves, 350 600 
Hogs remain narrow, buyers being enabled to 


get all they want at a good safe margin under 4c, 
and at existing low prices our local butchers are 
willing to operate freely. Sales of both heavy and 
light are chiefly at arange of $390 down to 3 75, 
showing the narrow condition of the market. 
Prime light will command a small premium, while 
common yorkers sell all the way down to 3 65@3 75, 
and stags and rough droves 2 75@3 50. Sheep have 
shown something of a recovery during the past 
week, but higher prices this week are liable to 
bring in increased offerings, and the undertone is 
not particularly strong, although salesmen are 
making the most of the advance of 10@20c com- 
pared with the low period 10 days ago. Good to 
prime droves, 85@95 tbs, 2 50@3 25, extra to fancy 
heavy wethers 3 40@3 75, poor to common mixed 
lots 125@2 25. Lambstin méderate demand atP 0@ 
4 50 for poor to choice. 


fin- 
last 


At Buffalo, medium grades of cattle if well 
ished are doing a little better than early 
week, with some recovery, yet the market lacks 
real ‘animation. Dullness in the export trade 
hurts heavy steers and all such are moving un- 
differently. Prices are not essentially changed, 
with sales largely at $450 downward to 3 35, al- 
though something especially nice would command 
close to 5. Milch cows offered less freely, with a 
good demand for strictly choice animals and prices 
2@5 higher than a fortnight ago on the basis of 
35@55 ea for good to faney. Quality of hogs arriv- 
ing is better and the market substantially steady 
with eastern buyers fairly well represented and lo- 
cal packers picking up heavy weights. Sales large- 
ly around 3 80 for both yorkers and mixed packing 
hogs, with an extreme range 3 65@3 85, rough lots 
selling all the way down to 3@3 25. Sheep fairly 
active aside from export grades which are still 
rather slow. Fair to good 240@2 85, choice to extra 
3@3 50. Lambs 3 50@4 50. 


At New York, cattle rather steadier owing to 
some improvement in the local butcher trade and 
slightly firmer cables. Supplies relatively light 
and prices 10@15c higher than a week ago. Poor 
to prima native steers $3 50a4 75 with fancy nomi- 


nally a premium, oxen and stags 2 25@4, 
poor to common bulls 2@275 with extra 
higher, old cows 125@275 and _ heifers 
a premium, Veal calves fairly active 
atan advance which placed common to prime 


5 50a8 25,fed and mixed calves 3 50@4, yearlings 
235@2 75. Country dressed veals 74%4@lic P bb, 
dressed grassers and buttermilks 4a61,c. Hogs 
steady at 4@440 for common to fancy light, and 
country dresséd 44,@5¢ P th)}for heavy,and 54@ 
6144c for medium and pigs. Sheep in good demand 
and 15a@25¢c higher at 2 25@3 25for poor to good, 
choice ata premium. Lambs 4@5. 

At Boston, prices are generally steady under a 
good demand for desirable animals, with fine to 
fancy milkers salable up to $65, and bulk of sales 
50 downward. Two and three-year-old steers 12 
@32 ea. 

At London, American steers a shade higher at 
9@1lic P th, est dressed weight, sheep 9@10142¢c, re- 
frigerator beef 71,@8c P tb. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 

Chicago, 57 2834 18 *3 75 *6 75 
New York, 6634 36 234g *475 *7 25 
Boston, -- 3846 _ 275 *8 50 
Toledo, 6434 28 1944 _ 4 2734 
St Louis, 6334 2534 18 _ ~ 
Minneapolis, 52% - — _— = 
San Francisco, *1.00 *85 *70 *7 00 - 


London, 75% 46 _ _ _ 
*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
December, 5734 275 181g 
ay, 1896, 615g 2934 2056 


At Chicago, wheat continues narrow and ina 
rut. Dull as it is, it rulesa little better than a 
week ago in volume of business though the ex- 
treme range covered lessthan 2c. The operations 
of local traders were the main market influence, 
outside trade and important news being scarce. 
The principal excuse for heaviness, outside of 
bearish views of local operators, was the contin- 
ued liberal receipts in most primary markets, the 
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Scrofula from Infancy 


At times her head 
scabs and running 
she would become 
blind. We had to 
keep her in a dark 
room. We began to 


Troubled my daughter. 
would be covered with 
sores. 


We were afraid 















give her Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla and soon 
we saw that she was 
better in every respect. The sores have now 
all healed. I had a severe attack of the grip, 
was left in bad condition with muscular rheu- 
matism and lumbago. Since taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


can walk around outdoors 
crutches.’”’ W. H. ARE- 
Get only Hood’s 


Hood’ s Pills cur cure all liver ills. 





I am all right and 
without the aid_ of 
HART, Albion, Indiana. 


25c. 





Feed your Hens? 





What do you feed them with? 
Do you give them food to make 
eggs with and grow strong on, 
or to just keep them alive? 
Eggs are full of meat, and to 
produce them the hens should 
be fed on meat or its equivalent. 
Bowker’s Animal Meal furnishes 
just this kind of food. 


It makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for 10 hens ns 3 months, $x. 
Four times as much for ‘$2. 25. 


Ask for our little book, ‘“‘ The Egg.” 


e BOWKER COMPANY, 


43 Chatham 6treet, 
Boston. 








What a Lot of Eggs 


the hens lay when fed on Green 
Cut Bone! With adozen hens 





$5.00 buys one. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 190 Highest Awards received, 
Catavwyue free if you name this paper. 











DO You KEEP A HEN? 


The feed is a very important consideration if you are 


keeping her for profit. Send for our catalo; = oO. K. 
Food and Cut Green Bone. BARTLETT & LMES, 
Cc. A. BARTLETT, acess 


Sprin ~~ Mass. 


\ 
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northwest especially, further rains and good 
weather for the coming crop. Recent weeks 
have rapidly narrowed the margin between the 
total visible a year ago and now. Exports con- 
tinue fair and there is increasing claim of a fall- 
ing off in farm deliveries in the spring wheat 
districts. The world’s shipments for the week 
were only about equal to the theoretical require- 
ments. Argentine shipments have fallen to 
almost nothing and that country is nota factor 


until her growing crop shall be reaay. A con- 
siderable demand for wheat tor shipment to 


country mills in surrounding states is springing 
up and if continued is likely to soon attract much 
attention. No2in store 57¢ p bu, Dee 5742c, No3 
spring in store 56@57c, No 453 a55e. 

Rather more interest in corn with a better trade 


than during the previous week, but changes 
small and the range narrow. Early in the week 


_there was a little firmness especially in new crop 
deliveries, but with the return of bright weather 
this was lost. The feeling that new corn may not 
move liberally at present prices is growing and 
should such prove the case conditions are pres- 
ent for asharp advance. Any such, however, is 
likely to prove temporary on account of the large 


supplies now being held in waiting for just such 
an advance. Exports continue on a very large 
scale, shipments last week amounting to 1,655,000 
bu. The exports for the present fiseal year will 
break all records. Local receipts for the week 
rather moderate at 1984 cars against 3449 the pre- 


vious week and 1213 for the same week in ’. The 


government report stated what this journal an- 
nounced two weeks ago, that husking was disap- 


OT Se 
=~!gC, 


No 2 in store 28}¢ } bu, Dee May 
t j 


pointing. 
‘and by sample 27@28e, 


299c, No 3 in store 26} 427 


Oats developed no marked teatures, the trade 
continuing small. Common lots offered rather 
freely in the cash market but prices advanced 


slightly. Exports continue fairly promising, low 
prices proving an attraction for foreign buyers, 
No 2 in store 18j¢18f¢ P bu, May 2e. No 3 by 
sample 144@19e according to condition. 

Rye weak, with small declines recorded, Con- 
sumptive and shipping demand slow. Receipts 
again small. Local stocks heavy and prices 


down to about the iowest on record. Closing quo- 
tations No 2 in store 36c, No 3to goto store 35e, Jan 
sie and May 4le. 

Barley shows a litthe weakness, declining 1 to 2e. 
The main part of offerings made up of medium 
grades, lacking in weight or stained or dirty. So 
much of this has been offered that buyers are fill- 
and 


tdup. Choice to fancy barley scarce not 
characterized by so much weakness as the low 
grades. Prices 22azse for thin; 25@2sc for good 
weight but stained, 30a@34¢ for good color and 


clean, 38@42¢ for choice and firm. 

Changes in flaxseed not important with receipts 
fairly liberal. Trading very limited. Total stocks 
in Chieago, Duluth and Minneapolis 2,671,353 bu 
against 476,593 a year No 1 track @2e, 
fimothy seed slow and markets dull and lacking 
A few fairly good lots were received, 
none. Most of 


ngo on 
in interest. 
but of high grade to choice 


seed 


the consignments came from the northwest. Cash 
lots quotable at $2 504410 p ctl for common to 
choice, with March nominally 3 70@3 75. Clover 
dull with only small lots offered and buyers not 
anxious for these. Poor to choice ka7 p ctl. 

At Toledo, wheat substantially steady but in- 


active. Rather less disposition to bear the market 
owing in part to indications this week of a letup 
in the movement of spring wheat in the north- 
west. This togethor with constant drafts made 
upon winter wheat stocks by interior millers, 
and in spite of the increasing visible supply, 
brings hope to the bulls. Exports of wheat and 
flour from both coasts are rather encouraging. |No 


2 Toledo 64)a@644c, No3 @2)ab62}3c, Dec 644c, May 
67jc. Coarse grain quiet afd narrow with corn 


barely steady in spite of fair export movement at 
the coast. Ohio farmers are not selling as freely 
as expected, Dec 28¢, May 29$c. Oats steady 
around 214¢c, rye dull at 39}@40c. Cloverseed 
featureless with receipts moderate, total at this 
point to date 50,000 bags against 51,300 the same 
period a year ago, 82,000 two years ago and 36,700 
three years ago. Prime 84 25¢@430 p bu, under 
grades 3 50@4 10, March 4 40. 


At New York, wheat exhibits a slightly better 
tone owing to more favorable advices, yet market 
lacking special activity. Some interest caused 
by report that ships have been chartered in San 
Franciseo to take wheat for Australia, where the 
crop is said to be short. With less apprehension of 
dronth damage in the west, however, it is difficult 
to bull the market. No 2 red in elevator 66$c, Jan 
tic, May 67}¢. Flour easy at last week’s decline of 
10¢, spring patents $3 40@3 55 P bbl in carloads, 
winters 3 50@3 65, special brands usual premium. 


Corn quiet with good demand developed last 
week on export account not fully maintained up 
to the present time, yet genera] stability noted. 


No 2 delivered 37c, Dee 3538c, May 35}3c. Oats dull at 
23hc for No 2 in store, Dee 234c¢. Rye neglected at 
40@42c on track, barley weaker, 43@48 for malt- 


ing and 32@36c for feeding. 














THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE POTATO TRADE. 


Offerings Far Exceed the (utlet. 
No improvement can be reported in the potato 


situation. Heavy accumulations are the rule 
at nearly all the large distributing cen- 
ters and with demand only moderate and 


irregular at that it is next to impossible to clean 
up or even to reduce accumulated stocks to satis- 
factory proportions. The ruling of prices is low 
and outside figures extreme, obtainable only for 
At Chicago many cars are on track and 
current offerings. 
being difficult to 


choicest. 
it is no easy task to dispose of 
Some frosted stock arrives, it 
detect the injury before shipment from the in- 
terior. Local buyers are fairly well stocked and 
their operations are restricted. Boston has proved 
the exception to the rule, prices there showing 
occasional firmness for the grades, under 
none too liberal receipts of such. 

At Commack, Suffolk Co, NY, plentiful 
market glutted, retailing at stores at 45e¢ p bu.— 
At Jamesport, Suffolk Co, moving slowly at 25@ 
30c¢, buyers not anxious.—At UTmon Center, Broome 
Co, largest crop ever grown in this section and 
bringing 16@20¢.—At Hartford, Washington Co, the 
largest crop in many years, but prices way down. 
Best lots bring 15@20¢.—At Salisbury Center, Her- 
kimer Co, abundant at 25e.—At Ruth, Schoharie 
Co, a big crop but worth only 20c¢. 

At Andover, Ashtabula Co, O, prices demoralized, 
16c P bu on the car being about the best. 


best 


with 


At New York, accumulations are heavy and de- 
mand not large enough to clean up. Me He- 
brons $1¢@1 12 P sack, LI in bulk %c@1 p bbl, N 


Y Rose and Hebrons 80@%9c, Burbanks 75@80c, N 
Y and N J 75a@80¢ P sack. 

At Boston, receipts not so burdensome and 
prices sustained for choice. Aroostook Hebrons 
Pp bu, N H Hebrons 30@35c, Burbanks and 
N Y white 


30 a 35e 
White Stars 30a383c, Vt and Me 33@35c, 
stock 2a2se. 

At Chicago, offerings are large and lower prices 
prevail. Ch to fey Burbanks 23@24c P bu, com to 
good 20a22e, good to ch Hebrons 22@23e, com to 
fair 19@21¢, ch Rose 19@22c, com to ch Peerless 
awe, mixed 16@22e, 





THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Moderation the Rule in Supply and Price. 

It is rather difficult to find any particular new 
feature in the apple market. Trade is not quite 
as brisk as it has been, and arrivals are somewhat 
more moderate. Uolders are inclined to push 
the more Common grades on the market at such 
prices as they can obtain, but even inferior stock 
is not over-plentiful and though accumulations at 
times occur, they are not serious, Arrivals of 
tancy fruit are moderate and there is no more on 
the market than is needed at firm prices. But 
when holders begin to advance their asking prices 
they are immediately squelched, dealers not being 
willing to pay extreme prices for any grade. Con- 
sumptive outside demand is about up to the aver- 
age and at eastern points export trade continues 
good. 

At Dover Plains, Dutchess Co, N Y, crop fair and 
selling at $1 25 p bbl.—At South Salem, Westches- 
ter Co, abundant at 75¢a@1.—At Blenheim, Scho- 
harie Co, crop very large and most of it drawn 12 
miles to Middleburg and sold at %5ea@l. 

At New York, receipts are lighter and generally 
steady prices rule. King $2@8 p bbl, Winesap 
225@3, Snow 250@3 75, Jonathan 2@3,. Baldwins 
1 75a@2 25, Hubbardston 1 50@2, Spy 150@2, Green- 
ings 125@2, Ben Davis 1 75@2 25, northern fey 
selected 2 50@3 25. 

At Boston, a steady demand for strictly choice 
at steady prices. Snow $250@3 p bbl, Fall and 
York Pippins 1 75, Pound Sweets 2@2 50, Greenings 
175@2, Baldwins 2@2 50, western mixed 1 75@2, Ben 
Davis 2a@2 12, Jonathan 2 50@3. 

At Chicago, trading is moderate on 
values well sustained. Northern Spy $2 50@3 50, 
Ben Davis 1 25@2, Kings Greenings 2@2 50, 
Jonathan 2 50@3 50, Snow 3@3 75, Winesaps 1 75@ 
250, Talman Sweets Pound Sweets 2@2 50, 
20-02 1 Th@2 75. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


all grades, 
2a3, 


243, 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
5eans. 
At New York, the scarcity of 
causes firmness in that variety. 


domestic white 
Good to ch mar- 





The Rural New-Yorker helps 
reduce the mortgage and in- 
crease the profits of the farm. 
Let us send it this week. Send 


your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl Street, New Vork. 





Vacuum 


Leather Oil 


May as well know it. Get a can at a 
harness- or shoe-sture, 25¢ a half-pint 
to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ How to Take 
Care of Leather,” and swob, both free ; 
use enough to find out; if you don’t 
WL ; al: .e acl 

tike it, take the can back and get the 
whole of your money. 


Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere — handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. Ifyou can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. ¥ 


be / Climax 





Heater 


Four 4-in. burn- 
ers; one or more 
can be used, ac- 
cording to heat 
required ; cook- 
ing holes on top; castings all nickeled ; 
large radiating surface; great heating 
capacity ; height, 26 inches. 

Price only $7.50, freight prepaid, and the money 
will be returned if not ali we claim for it. Our cata- 
logue of all sizes of heaters is free. 

CLIMAX MANUFACTURING CO 
25 Lake St., Chicago. 


IL TANK HEATER 


For Warming Water in Stock Tanks. 
WILL SAVE DOUBLE ITS 
COST IN ONE SEASON. 


Itis made of the best quality ofiron, 
cast in one piece. No sheet- F—— 
iron to rust, no solder to melt 
and cause leak. It is perma- 
nently located in tank during 
wiuter. Need not be removed 
to kindle fire, burns fine or 
coarse coai, cobs, chunks of } 
wood or most any kind of fuel. 
A small boy can easily 
operate it, Also 


iXL. Feed Grinders, 


Stalk Cutters and Corn Sheliers. 
Send for Free Catalogue. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMPCO,, 
115 Water St., BATAVIA, ILI. 


HORSE BLANKETS 
























HE ST 7 
warded highest prize at World's r 
Made in 250 styles. 
Square Blankets for the road. 
Surcingle Blankets for Stable. 
All shapes, sizes and qualities. 
The Best 5A is the 


5/A BAKER BLANKET. 


Worn 16 Years. 
Magy Bove of testimonials. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Write us for VA Book. 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 















Bs STAR ciitben. 


CRINDER. 
Pte i SOLD ON TRIAL, 


Greatly Improved. 
12 to 25 Bushels 
per hour 
of Ear Corn, dry or 
damp, and all small 
grain, fine or coarse, 
a STAR MFG. CO., 
New Lexington, Ohio. 

44ASt. 





World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 
Roofing Co. awarded 
————E—— Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of alistyles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CSILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 

Sykes tron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 
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ROUND BONE, Shells, Charcoal and Limestone 
Grit, and POULTRY SUPPLIES. Send_for 
cireular. Manufactured by J. H. SLACK, Bloomsbury, N. J. 











row, crop of ’95, $1 574@1 60 P bu, medium 1 45, 
pea 140, white kidney 1 80@1 85, red kidney 1 30, 
yellow eye 1 55, foreign medium 1 10@1 20, - green 
peas 80@sdc. 

ges. 

At New York, there is a further advance on top 
grades although trade is rather quiet. Fey new- 
laid nearby 25@27c Pp dz, N Y country marks 23@ 
26c, Pa 23@26c, fey western 23@234c, ch refrigerator 
19.a20c, limed 16$@17e, culls and seconds $3 50@4 25 
Pp case. 

At Boston, fancy fresh are scarce and firm, but 
common grades work off at irregular prices. 
Nearby and Cape fey 25@28¢ P dz, fresh 23c, fair 
to good 16@20c, Vt and N-H ch fresh 23c, Mich O 
and Ind fey 23ec, fair to good 16@19c, refrigerator 
16a16}c, P E I 20@22c, limed 16@16}c, 


Fresh Fruits. 
A New York, the strength of the market is 
wholly confined to top grades. Lawrence pears 


$2@2 50 » bbl, Kieffer 1 50@2 50, quinces 2 50@5, 
Concord grapes 16@18e  10-tb bskt, Catawbas 8&@ 
lic 4) 5-lb bskt, Cape Cod cranberries fcy to extra 
77549 P bbl, Va peanuts b p 3}@4h¢ P th, northern 
chestnuts 4 25@4 75 Pp bu of 60 Ibs, southern 3 50@ 
3 75, hickory nuts 1@1 25 P bu of 50 tbs. 

At Boston, the movement is good and prices 
continue steady. Cape Cod cranberries, ch dark 
$7.a7 50 P bbl, light 5 50@6, western N Y Catawba 


grapes 16@18ce P large bskt, Concord 18@20c, ch 
quinces 3@4. 
Game. 
At New York, quality and prices irregular, but 


strictly choice held at a premium. Nearby and 
western woodcock 75c@$1 P pr, frozen quail 2@2 40 
~P dz, nearby partridges 75c@1 P pr, grouse 1@1 20, 
snipe and plover 1@2 P dz, canvas ducks 1 50@2 50 
Pp pr, red heads 1@1 50,-mallards 60@80c, teal 30@ 
50c, fresh venison saddles 18@22c P th, rabbits 25@ 
40c {) pr. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, business is limited and market 
‘steady. Western bran 65@67ic P 100 ths, middlings 
70c, sharps 80c, rye feed 774@85c, linseed meal 
$19 50, cottonseed 18@19, linseed oil cake 17 50@18, 
screenings 50@75c P 100 ths, brewers’ meal 90c, grits 
90c, Coarse corn meal 74@76c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the demand is fairly active, but 
dealers begin to feel that the top of the market 
has been reached. Prime timothy 874@90c P 100 tbs, 
No 1 85c, No 2 80e,mixed clover 70@75c, straight 65@ 


75c, salt hay 40@50c, long rye straw 55@65c, short 
rye 45@50c, wheat 35@40c, oat 40@45c. 

At Boston, the market is firm for choice grades 
under moderate supply. N Y and Can ch to fey 


$17 50@18 50 P ton, fair to good 16@17, eastern ch 

15 50.216 50, ord to fair 13 50@14 50, clover and clo- 

ver mixed{11 50@12 50, swale 8@9, good to prime rye 

straw 14@14 50, oat 7 Was. : 
Onions. 

At New York, fey onions rule firmer, yellow 
searcesand white dull. LI and NJ 75e@$1 25 p bbl, 
Orange Co red 60@85c, yellow 1@1 25, eastern white 
1 25a1 50, red 9e@1, yellow 1 12@1 25. 

At Boston, the market is abundantly supplied 
and trade drags along at irregular prices. Best 
native $1 P bbl, western Mass 1. 

Poultry. 
At New York, receipts of dressed continue large, 


tunning mostly to turkeys. The outlook for 
Thanksgiving prices is fair. Live about steady. 
Dressed poultry: Good to prime _ dry-picked 


scalded 8@9c, Phila 
dry-picked 8}@10c, 


spring turkeys 9@10c P bb, 

large chickens 14c, western 
scalded 9a94c, western fowls 8@9c, old roosters 
5ic, ducks 12@14e, eastern geese 14@15¢c, white 
squibs $2@2 50 P dz. Live poultry: Local fowls 10 
@i@c Pp th, chickens 9c, roosters 6@6}c, ducks 70 
@We P pr, geese 1 25@1 50, pigeons 20@30c. 3 


~ 
At Boston, indications point to an abundant 
Thanksgiving supply at moderate prices, North- 


ern and eastern ch young turkeys fresh killed 14@ 

16c, com to good 10@13e, ch spring chickens 14@ 

16c, com to good 10@12c, extra fowls 12@13c, ch 

young ducks 13@15e. Ice-packed turkeys 11@12c, 

chickens 8@10c, fowls 9c, pigeons $1@1 25 P dz. 
Tobacco. 

Pennsylvania tobacco sales last week were slow 
and prices low and unimproved. Sales were 
neither large nor many. During recent damp 
weather, considerable tobacco has been taken 
from the poles.—In Ohio, buying at Miamisburg 
continues slow and prices low.—At New York, in 
the Onondaga section, market firm and prices 
well advanced. Many buyers riding and sales 
numerous. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, a good demand exists for 
strictly choice lots at fair prices. LI cabbage 
$2@3 50 P 100, state 1 50@2 50, cauliflower 1 50@2 50 
P bbl, western: celery 50@75c P dz, state 25@50c, 
N J and LI flat behs 1@1 25, Fla egg plant 2 50@ 
350 P bbl, green peas 2@4 P bskt, pumpkins 65@ 
75e, marrow squash 40@50c, Hubbard 40@50e, string 
beans 50e@1 P 4 bskt, turnips 60@70e P bbl. 

At Boston, trade is good and advancing prices 
give a promising outlook for the winter. Beets 356 
p bu, cabbage $2 P 100, red 50¢c P bu, carrots 30c 
P bu, cauliflower 1@1 25 P dz, celery 50c *P dz 
behs, Boston market celery 1 50, cucumbers 7@9 p 
106, lettuce 60@75e P dz,parsley 50c P bu,padrsnips 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


60c P bu, short radishes 20c P dz, spinach 2c Pp 
bu,tomatoes hothouse 20@25c P th, flat turnips 20c, 
rutabagas 75¢c P bbl, marrow squash 40@50c p bbl 


Bay State and Hybrid 40@50c. Hubbard  50ce, 
eress 40c, leeks 40c, artichokes 150 p bu, mush- 
rooms 50c@1, horse radish 10¢ P tb, Brussels 


sprouts 3 50@4 P be, pumpkins 75¢e P bbl, mint 50c 
Pp dz, endive 75c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE fiARKETS. 


WHOLKESALK PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, western corn 44@46c 
Pp bu, oats 26@28¢c, rye 49@5lc, wheat 59a@65c, bran 
$15@15 50 P ton, coltonseed 17 50a18 50, middlings 
16 50.417 50, loose hay 14 50@16, baled timothy 144@ 
15 50, clover 1250@13 50, oat straw 7@8, rye 8@9. 
Good to best beef steers 542@7'4c P tb, veal calves 
6a7ec, milch cows 28432 ea, hugs 3a4c, sheep 6@7e, 
hides 6a@12c Pp ib, calfskins 40a70c ea. Poultry 
active, chickens l0a1ile Pp tbl w, 11@12c¢ dad w. tur- 
keys 12@13¢ | w, 134@15¢e d w, geese 10allc 1 w, 11@ 
12c dw strictly fresii eggs 27H 28¢ Pp dz, cold stor- 
age 19@20c. Potatoes 85495c P bbl, white onions 
60@65e Pp bu, red and yellow 55a60c, turnips 20@ 
25c, celery 75a80e p dz, cabbage 2 50a@2 75 P 100, 
apples 1 25@2 p bbl. 

At Syracuse, potatoes dull and weak at 15@23¢ 
P bu, onions 15@25c, turnips 20@25c, rutabagas 40@ 
50c, cabbage $1 50@2 Pp 100, cucumbers 1 dz, beets 
25@30e Prbu, carrots 15@20c, parsnips 40@50c, cauli- 
flower 75c@1 P dz, squash 50@75c P 100 ibs, celery 25 
@30ce ~P dz. Poultry market easy under full sup- 
ply. Chickens9@10c P tb 1 w, 12@14c d w, turkeys 
9c l w, 10@12c d w, ducks 9@10e lw, 13@l4c dw, 
beef 6@8c, hogs 54@6c, mutton 5@7c, lambs 9c, milch 
cows 25@45 ea, hides 5@6c P tb, tallow 3@4c. Cotton- 
seed meal 20@21 Pp ton, bran 15@17, middlings 17, 
loose hay 10@15, baled 12@16, oat straw 7@8, rye 9 
@l1. 

In Other Places—-At Baidwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 18@20c Pp dz, potatoes 20@25e Pp bu, beans 
$1 25a@1 50, woul 12alic P tb, pork 54550 P 100 ibs, 
beef 6@8c P tb, veal 6c 1 w, lard 7@8e, chickens 7@ 
8c, shorts 15 Pp ton, middlings 16.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, eggs 20c, potatoes 25c,wheat 60c, barley 
38e, corn 40¢e, oats 32c, hay 10@11, lard 8c, beef 6@ 
8c, mutton 5aé6e, hogs 54a5%4c.—At Woodbourne, 
Sullivan Co, hay 15@20, cornmeal 17 50, oats 28¢, 
buckwheat 40c.—At Canajoharie, Montgomery 
Co, hay 15, vats 25e, potatoes 20e.—At Jamesport, 
Suffolk Cv, cauliflower 1@350 p bbl, Brussels 
sprouts 4a9ce Pp qt, hay 15, eggs 22c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, poultry 
in fair supply, choice firm. Fowls 8i@9c P ib 1 w, 
9a9ic dw, turkeys 8@9e lw, 8@12c dw, nearby 
fresh eggs 24c P dz, ice-house l4al7c. Ch potatoes 
25¢ P bu, fair to good 20@23c, onions 30@35c, tur- 
nips 35@40c, tomatoes 1 50@3 p cra, fey apples 2 50 
a3 ~ bbl, cranberries 7 50@9, grapes 12@14e P 5-ib 
bskt. Ch timcthy hay 15@16 #p ton, mixed clover 
11 50@12, rye straw 1150@12, wheat 6 50@7, bran 
13 50.414 25. 

At Pittsburg, No 1 timothy hay $15 25@15 75 p 
ton, mixed 14415, clover 14 25@14 50, oat straw 6 75 
«a7, Wheat 6 50a6 75, middlings 15 50@16, bran 12 50 
ai3. Fresh eggs 17$@18e Pp dz, western l6alic, old 
chickeis prlw, li@lije p ib dw, tur- 
keys 8ave lw, alse d w, ducks 60a@70e p pr. 
Potatoes 25@32¢ P bu, turnips 1254150 p bbl, 
beets i 50a1 75, onions 1@1 25, squash 1 15@1 25. 

OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes dull and low, 
other vegetables about steady. Hebrons, Bur- 
banks and Rose potatoes 25a@28¢ p bu, onions 30c, 
cabbage $250 p 100, hp beans t25 Pp bu, apples 


bd. WWE Pp 





12542) bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 8a 50. Poultry 
in large supply, prices easy. Chickens 5@519c p 


ib 1 w, 642 a7ige d w, turkeys 6a6leelw, TaTlecd 
w, ducks 5a6cl w, 6a7ce dw, geese 25a40c eal w, 
fresh eggs 174gc Pp dz. Live stock quiet. Goud to 
best sieers 3504380 p 100 ibs, veal 350a5, hogs 
350@3 75,sheep 250a@3, mHch cows 23435 ea, fine 
unwushed wool 8a9c Pp ib, med and coarse 12al1d4e, 


tine washed i2al4-, cured hides 64,47!,¢ p Ib. 
Little Going in seeds. Timothy 415 4 100 ibs. 
At Toledo, baled timothy hay $l3@14 p ton, 


loose 15a16, vat straw 6.4.6 25, rye 9a10, cottonseed 
meal 1920, bran 19.a20, thiddlings 17a18. Potatoes 
active, Burbanks, Hebrons and Rose 25a@27¢ P bu, 
white and yellow onions 40a45c, red 38a40ce, tur- 
nips 90e@1 P bbl, cabbage 3a@350 p 100, Baldwin 
and Greening apples 2 50@2 75 Pp bbl, cranberries 
8@8 50, parsnips 1 25, carrots 1, beets 1. Poultry in 
fair demand. Hens 6@7c P ib l w,8@9e da w, tur- 


(To Page 462.] 











CHALLENGE FEED MILL. 


For full information about the 
best Feed-mills, Horse powe 
Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fan 
ning-mills, Circular-saw Machines, 
Land-roliers and Dog:powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue. 
For Fodder-cutters, Carriers and 
Drag-saw Machines, and for in 
formation showing “ Why Ensi 
lage Pays,” send for Ensilage 
Catalogue. Address, 
MISAKD HARDEP. Cobleskili. NV. ¥ 
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COCCCOOCOOCO 
D’}obb's 





all Kidney Troubles, 
such as Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Congestion, Di- 
abetes, Sleeplessness; 
and all Blood Dis- 
eases, such as Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Anae- 
mia, Chlorosis, ‘Sal- 
low Complexion, 
Headache, Dizziness, 
etc., 
by revitalizing the Kid- 
neys and purifying 
the blood. / 


A few doses will relieve. 
A few boxes will cure. 
Sold by all cmegiete at 50 cents 


a box, or mail ost paid on 
receipt of price. rite for pam- 


gees explaining new treatment, 


HOBB’S MEDICINE Co., 
CHICAGO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


OOSOOOSOOOOOSOOOOOOOOCOOOOCO 


E have saved thou- 

sands of dollars for 
those farmers who are 
using our low-down broad 
tire Handy Wagon or “*Flat 
Cars,” and now we offer 


SOMETHING NEW IN 


ROOT 
CUTTERS. 


We guarantee them to 
give satisfaction and will 
gladly send them out to 
be used and returned if 
not satisfactory. We give 
special introductory prices. Good agents wanted 
among the farmers. Free circulars telling how to 
feed potatoes and all roots. (Hand or Power Machines.) 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 




















RUNS EASY, 










a 


BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
tamber on any kind of ground. One man can saw MORB 
timber with it, than 2 men in any other way, and do it 
EASIER. 97,000 in use. Send for FREE illustrated cata- 
10gue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
trom thousands. First order sc ee eS Address 
FOLDING SAWING MAC NE Co., 
62-66 8. Clinton Strect, Chicago, I 














» 

§ } ‘ $23 } $2 t q { 

Re: i$  } 
Sane: , ‘ Ri 3 






























































STEEL 


STEEL Picket Lawn Fence 


Steel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Steel Treé, 
Flower and Tomato Guards, Cabled Field and Hog 
Fence, 24 to 58in. high, Poultry, Garden and Rabbi 

Fence; Steel Wire Fence etc. Catalogue free. 
DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb, ML 








“Eli? Baling Presses” 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
; Bell 
a | 









Jat f — 
“oD Power Leverage 64 tol “GY STEEL 
Send for 64 page fllustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, lt, 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


—TO-— 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to this journal for 1896, 
whose names reach @ before January 1, 1896, we will send 
the numbers for the remainder of this year FREE from 
the time their subscriptions are received. 

This isa special tuducement that is offered at no other 
season of the year, and we ask as a favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subscribe. 

Asan inducement to get this 
journal one year free to any one sending us three new 
yearly subscribers at $1 each. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting subscribers, 
and we trust that all our friends will enter at once upon 
an energetic canvass and make good use of the above 
offer. 


up a club, we will send 








NEW YORK. 


Albany’s Fine Fidwer Show—The chrysanthe- 
mum has been the vogue in Albany during the 
past two weeks and the third annual exhibi- 
tion in Washington park lake house has given 
admirers of this tlower abundant opportunity 
to gratify their whim. For two weeks begin- 
ning Nov 4 many hundred visitors have taken 
advantage of this occasion to attest their ap- 
yreciation of the efforts of Superintendent 
igerton in bringing together such an interest- 


ing collection of plants, which numbered 
about 350, being replenished from time to 


time as occasion permitted with many choice 
varieties not fully developed when the exhibi- 
tion opened. The success of the two previous 
shows encouraged the superintendent to in- 
crease his collection, with the result that a 
number of choice specimens not hitherto 
shown here were placed on exhibition. The 
exhibition under consideration presented 
any number of specimens whose fine points 


were sounded by Mr Sanders under whose 
care the plants were grown. Among those 
specially attractive may be mentioned Sun- 


shine with red petals, reverse old gold, Miss 
Emma Park, pink and globe shaped, Trilby, 
a handsome tlower of clear white, Catherine 
Luch, silvery pink, Albanian, light maroon, 
specimens of which measured 7} inches across, 
being a sturdy, stocky plant of dwarf growth, 
Mrs J. H. White, red. Of the standard old 
varieties one named Lillian B. Bird had many 
admirers, while one unnamed variety, a fan- 
shaped seedling, had a spread of 54 ft and was 
estimated to contain over 300 buds. It proved 
to be an interesting collection all through and 
a steady stream of visitors both day and night 
demonstrated the appreciation of the public. 


Beard’s Hollow, Schoharie Co.o, Nov 15— 
We are having fine weather for all kinds of 
farm work. Farmers are selling off their 
sheep in this neighborhood as fast as they 
find buyers, who ship them to New York. It 
is getting to be a rare thing to see a flock of 
sheep in this vicinity. 

Blenheim. Schoharie Co G, Nov 16—Crops 
all gathered and a general readiness for winter 
prevails. There has been a large quantity of 


rye straw drawn by farmers south of here 
from Fulton to be cut for horse feed. Stock 
has been picked up close as farmers have 
nothing to winter them on. The apple crop 
has been large. G. B. Haverly has made 
about 700 bbls cider at his mill. Wheat and 


rye looking well and the area of rye will be 
greater than usual. Two farmers have intro- 
duced and sown crimson clover this fall and 
if successful it will probably cause a revolu- 
tion in farming methods in this section. 


Catlin. Chemung Co o, Nov 16—Winter 
grain not looking well and will go into winter 
very small. Farmers complain terribly of low 
prices. Some sold potatoes for lsc per bu, but 
the bulk of the crop is still in farmers’ hands. 
Buckwheat nearly all threshed and the yield 
will average about 18 bu per acre. Potatoes 
made about 140 bu per acre. All kinds of 
stock low in price. 

Canojoharie, Mentgomery Co Go, Nov 15—The 
Canajoharie creamery company has notified 
farmers that it will open its creamery in the 
Yates malt house, Nov 16. The enterprise is 
full of promise and dairymen here are much 
encouraged. They will manufacture’ both 
cheese and butter and the plant will probably 
run both winter and summer. The officers 


are Harvey S. Failing president, James Mce- 
Adams manager, H. Nellis secretary. Soak- 
ing rains have at last fully scinentel the soil 
and the streams are filling up for the first 
time since winter left us seven months ago. 
Plowing fairly well advanced, however, and 
wheat does not indicate lack of moisture, but 


meadows and pastures have not made so poor 





a showing in many a year. Stock has been fed 
on most farms since September and in some 
sases longer. Fall crops were housed in fine 
condition but prices continue depressed. A 
mortgage on the Walters farm of 134 acres 
about a mile south of town was recently fore- 
closed and the property sold. 


Dover, Dutchess Co Q, Nov 16—Husking 
nearly done and we have had a very satisfac- 


tory yield throughout the valley. Cows not 
doing as well as usual. They go into winter 
poor on account of the long continued dry 
weather. 

Edmeston. Otsego Co oO, Nov 16—Corn 
nearly husked and a heavy crop. The aver- 
age yield per acre will approach 100 bu. Po- 


tatoes an immense yield. . Amos Joquay rais- 
ed 700 bu on 2) acres. He used 500 lbs of fer- 
tilizer per acre. Apples about an average 
crop. Buckwheat very poor and hurt badly 
by grasshoppers. Oats also damaged con- 
siderably. T. Showler had 50 bu of oats per 
acre. He used 200 lbs of fertilizer and 200 Ibs 
of plaster to the acre. Oats averaged about 
30 bu per acre. Farmers are receiving 24e per 
qt at milk station. Streams still rather low. 
A great deal of fall plowing is being done as 
meadows are in bad shape, owing. to drouth 
and frosts. Many have sown rye and crim- 
son clover. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co gq, Nov .16—W. 
H. Jaycox has erected a windmill and con- 
structed a large tank for the purpose of sup- 
plying his buildings with water. Some 
farmers are through husking and have the 
fodder stacked. Others are not quite through. 
Nov 15—Fine 
springs still 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co aq, 
weather but many wells and 
low. Fall plowing mostly done and more 
rye sown than usual. Quite a number of 
horses have changed owners in this locality 
recently at prices ranging from $55 to 110 per 
head. Good young cows have sold as low as 
10, sheep 1 to 3, hay 15 to 20. John and Au- 
gust Vantran have erected a new steam saw- 
mill at Hasbrouck. Irwin Miner has built a 
new hennery and is going into the hen busi- 
ness quite extensively. 

Hartford, Washington Co oO, Nov 16—This 
has been a year of big crops. Corn and pota- 
toes are the largest we have had in years. 
Charles Wright has the largest crop and bought 
a harvester and shredder to help secure it. 
Prices are way down on account of the abun- 
dant yield. Plowing most all done and there 
promises to be more than the usual acreage of 
oats and corn put in next season. 

Knox, Albany Co G, Nov 16—Corn husking 
about over. The crop was good considering 
the dry season. Perry Co Ostrander has been 
laying a #-in pipe to lead water to his barn. 
It is working nicely and gives a good supply. 
Hog killing has begun. John C. Bagardus 
has a fine crop of cabbage with which he is 
supplying all who may want. The potato 
crop was good. Not much sale for hay and it 
is not bringing as much as expected. Owing 
to the light crop the market is being supplied 
with hay from Canada. Eggs are the only 
things bringing good prices. 

Middletown, Delaware Co q, Nov 15—The 
snows received in the central counties did not 
reach us but gave us some cold winds. A 
good rain was received last Saturday. Cattle 
housed for winter are most all rather thin 
and the number is not so large as usual. Nice 
cows have materially advanced in price of 
late. Fall work well out of the way. Butter 
was nearly all sold during the shipping rage. 
Market very quiet. 

Millbrook. Dutchess Co aq, Nov 16—Con- 
siderable fall plowing done. Little fall or 
afterfeed, which has necessitated the use of 
grain and will probably increase the demand 
for hay. The corn crop was only middling, 
but a good crop of fodder which was secured 
in good order. All coarse fodder is being 
utilized this year. Pig killing commencing. 
The low prices will not make heavy grain feed- 
ing profitable, somany hogs will go to market 
early. The dry fall has been favorable for 
ditching and clearing up swampy places and 
much has been accomplished in that direction. 
With a prospective change in tariff on wool, 
farmers are investing more in sheep of the 
coarser wooled kinds, notably the Shropshires, 
of which we have some fine flocks. Caroline 
Boice, an old contributor to the poultry col- 
umns of the agricultural press, died here Nov 
13. The chrysanthemum exhibition in the 
Thorne memorial hall by the horticultural so- 
ciety was a grand success, exceeding in excel- 
lence the show at Poughkeepsie. It was large- 
ly attended by people from all sections of the 
county. Chicken thieves abound and are 
reaping quite a harvest. Myron Smith’s store 











building is being pushed rapidly and will be 
one of the largest and finest places of business 
in the village. 

Ruth, Schoharie Co o, Nov 15—November 
bids fair to be a much finer month than Oc- 
tober. Farmers well along with their work. 
Hay was the lightest crop known for years. 
No grain ripened in this section to speak of 
on account of grasshoppers. Stock going into 
winter quarters rather thin. Many farmers 
having from 10 to 30 head of stock have only 


rough fodder enough for their teams and are 
anxious to sell. Corna good crop. Apples 
light yet enough for cider. Butter a light 


yield and selling slowly. 


South Salem, Westchester Co q, Nov 16—Still 
considerable corn to husk. Some are throw- 
ing the corn into their barns so they can husk 
it later. Crop very good this year, also quite 
cheap. Hay quite high and scarce. Farmers 
are feeding more grain and corn fodder and 
less hay. Winter grain all sown and looking 


well. Cows doing well in the milk and but- 
ter line. C. L. Gilbert had 1400 bu of pota- 
toes. He is sending them to New York. Ap- 
ples are in abundance and very cheap. There 
are still many bushes to cut, stones to pick 
and other fall work to do. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co 6, Nov 16— 


The dry weather seems to be over. Crops are 
all secured and a large amount of plowing 
has been done. Cows are being fed potatoes 
freely on account of the low prices paid for 
that product. Farmers are more than ever 
using fertilizers, confident that there is profit 
in it. 


Salisbury, Herkimer Co 6, Nov 16—Farm- 
ers are nearly through with their plowing, 


having had splendid weather though the 
ground has been very dry. George Howe 


has moved from his farm in the village. W. 
H. Elwell has recently received three car- 
loads of corn from Iowa. Corn has been a 
good crop. Potatoes abundant. Cheese fac- 
tories closing. The Avery & Ives factory, R. 
H. Strough maker, closed Nov 15. The fac- 
tory has been quite successful. Butter in good 
demand. 

Selkirk, Albany Co OQ, Nov 15—New straw- 
berry beds are not looking very well. Quite 
a number of plants died after setting and the 
protracted drouth prevented the runners from 
filling the beds properly. Many farmers, par- 
ticularly those having rail and river facilities, 
are shipping fruit and other farm products di- 
rect to consignors in New York city and are 
getting more money than when they sold to 
drumr_er buyers. The proposition that the 
state of New York spend $9,000,000 for im- 
proving the canals seems to have been carried 
by a large majority and the returns from the 
country towns show that a large portion of 
the farming element voted in its favor. Just 








Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘‘Index to 
Chimneys’’; and get of your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


US. We sell your Poultry, Vea!s, 

Fruits and all produce at high- 

est prices. DAILY RETURNS. For 
Teel 





i rices and _ references, write 
Fl SAGE & SONS, 183 Reade St., N. Y. 





E will have for sale at stock show, Madison Square 

Garden, Nov. 25 to 30, Duroc Jersey Swine all 

aves, from 8 weeks to 2 years. E. L. CLARKSON, 
Tiveli, N.Y. .- 





a 
The Double Acting Rams open the valves as 
well as shut them off with the power of the 
water. No stopping. a 
Cc. & A. HODGKINS CO., Marlboro, N. EH. 


















BRESHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland China 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Cattle. Thvsroughbred 
— ae eo 
louse atalogue. 
ville, Chester Co., Penns. 





what particular benefit they expect to re- 
ceive from their enlargement is a question yet 
unanswered. They will probably find that 
the present appropriation is but an opening 
wedge and like that pile of granite in Albany, 
the capitol, will call for yearly appropriations 
for the next 20 years or longer, the greater por- 


tion of which will come from the hard earn- 
ings of the farmer 

Schodack, Rensselaer Co Go, Nov 15—The 
farmers feel very grateful for the bountiful 
rains they received last week. They are 
now able to finish fall plowing which they 
could not have done without the rain. Crops 
nearly secured. A little corn to husk yet. 
Eggs scarce, Butter in good demand. 

Tunbridge, Orange Co a, Nov 16—Farmers 
have done a good amount of fall work. Har- 
vesting all done and some are cutting their 


year’s supply of wood. It has been very dry un- 
tilthe 9th and 10th of the present month. Some 
farmers are still without their usual supply of 


water. Everything the farmer has to sell is 
very low. Horses, shee ‘1p, young cattle and 
ordinary cows very low in prices. 

Union Center, Broome Co o, Nov 16— 


yielded 60 bu 
potatoes 125, 
potatoes ever 


Corn 
oats 25, 


have been fair. 
per acre, buckwheat 20, 
which was the largest crop of 
harvested in this vicinity. Hay made half a 
crop. Cows bring $10 to 30, sheep 2 to 12, 
horses 25 to 150. <A large number of silos have 
been built in this vicinity this season. 


The Famous Stock and Farm Show—With 
nearly 1000 entries the first annual show of 
the live stock society of America opens at the 
Madison Square garden Nov 25. President 
Davison, Vice-President Lawrence, Secretary 
Terry and Treasurer Leavitt make a fine work- 
ing team in an exhibition of this kind. Not 
only have breeders and fanciers entered heart- 
ily into the necessary work to put the show 
in fine shape, but those interested in poultry, 
fruits and vegetables made large entries in 
the classes provided for. them. This is the 
first time for years that there has not been a 
fat stock show in Chicago, and the omission 
has been used by this society to such good 


Crops 


advantage that there are altogether over 160 
entries in this division. Among those who 


have entered for this particular part of the 
show are J. G. Robbins & Sons of Horace, 
Ind, Kent & Watson of Jamestown, N Y, in 
Shorthorns; George Holeomb and James 
McMahon of Troy, Pa, with Herefords; 8S. R. 
Pierce of Creston, Ill, Goodwin &+Judy of 
West Lebanon, Ind, with Aberdeen-Angus; 
John Hudson of Moweaqua, Ill,and E. Wright 
Allen of Harristown, Ill, grades. G. Howard 


Davison of Millbrook, N Y, John Rutherford 
& Son of Roseville, Canada, William E. 


Wright of Glanworth, Canada, Gibson & 
Walker of Denfield, Canada, and H. O. Hut- 
son of Randolph, O, have made entries for the 
fat sheep prizes. A novelty among the dairy 
breeds are the Normandies of Chester W. Cha- 
pin of Chicopee, Mass. Mr Chapin has enter- 
ed 16 head in this class. 

The Fish,Game and Forest Commission is be- 
ing caused much anxiety just now over an 
amendment to the game laws passed last win- 
ter, known as the ‘‘marketmen’s’’ amendment. 
It provides that certain kinds of game may be 
sold in the markets of the state during the 
closed provided it is killed over 300 
miles from the borders of New York state. A 


season, 


number of packages containing game have 
been intercepted by the commissioners. The 


packages in question are made up to resemble 
anything but game,,birds being put in with 


poultry, in butter tubs, cheese boxes, 
ete. As all transportation companies are 
equally liable with the forwarder their 
agents closely watch all mysterious par- 
cels and thereby render vafuable  as- 
sistance to the commission. Only a small 
portion of this contraband freight, the com- 


missioners believe, is stopped while en route, 
and it is stated that if the law in question is 
not amended it will eventually result in clear- 
ing out the game in the northern woods. 


Empire State Institutes—The complete list 
of New York farmers’ institutes for the fall 
and winter of 1895 and ’96 has been arranged 
by Director George A. D. Smith. More than 
160 meetings have been arranged for, covering, 


as will be seen, a wide range of territory, 
every county in the state in which agricul- 
tural interests are at all ‘prominent being 


The compilation of such a formid- 
able list from the many applications received 
was no small task for the directors, but it is 
believee that no locality will be disappointed. 
Besides the local talent, which is certain to be 
called into play at the various me@tings, Di- 
rector Smith has secured the following gen- 
tlemen, the mention of whose names is a sure 
indication that the coming campaign is to be 


represented. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


successfully conducted: Edward 
of yee ee A. R. 


F. Dawley of F¢ 


Van Alstyne 
Eastm: m3 of Waterville, 
yetteville, F. A. Converse of 
Woodville. J. E. Rice of ot Sct Herbert 
Cook of Lowville, DrC. D. Smead of Logan, 
J. S. Woodward of Lockport, Harry Van Dres- 
ser of Cobleskill. W.W. Hall, cheese instrue- 
tor at Cornell university, and Jared Van Wage- 
nen, butter instructor, will be present at 
some of the meetings in December. Two emi- 
nent authorities from without the state, John 
Gould of Aurora Station, O, and T. Terry 
of Hudson, O, will lend their valuable aid, 
the former in December and the latter in Jan- 


uary. The outlook is encouraging and the 
preparations made attest that with Director 


Smith at the 
right place. 


helm the right man is in the 
The county. place of meeting and 








date of each institute to occur before Jan- 
uary, 1896, are given below. 

NOVEMBER. Delaware, Sidney, 12 
County Place Date Chenango, Rockdale, 12-13 
Albany, Clarksville, }9-29 Chautauqua, Sherman, 13-14 
Madison. Nelson, 19 St Lawrence, Massena, 13-14 

“ West Eaton, 99 Otsego, Edmeston, 13-14 
Saratoga, Wayville, 9] St Lawrence, Herman, 16 
Madison, Georgetown, 21 ‘ a bon ‘. enter, 7 
Chenango, So Itselic, cdwards, | ‘ 

oe sedis oes 2 S Edwardsville, 17 
Cortland, Cincinnatus, 2: Chenango, Mt Upton, 16-17 
Chenango, McDonough, 27 Chautauqua, James- ‘ 
Montgomery ,Miniaville, 29-30 town, ; 16-17 
ne e Chenango, Afton, 17-18 

DECEMBER. St Lawrence, Ham- 

Delaware, Franklin, 2 mond, 18-19 
readwell, 3 Cattaraugus, "gn 18-19 

Clinton, Peru, 2-3 = Cottage 19 
Schoharie, Central Broome, Lisle, 19 
Bridge, 2-3 Erie, Collins Center, 20-21 
= Breakabeen, 45 Chenango, Oxford, 20-21 
Delaware, Hamden, 4-5 Jeffe rson, LaFargeville, 20-21 
Clinton, Chazy, 4-5 Dexter, 21 

- El Henburg eg 6-7 “ Adams Center, 23-24 

Schoharie, Coblesk 6-7 Madison, Earlville, 23-24 
< Richmondyville, 9 Orleans, Medina, 23-24 

Franklin, North Bangor, 9-10 Madison, Madison, 26-27 
Chautauqua, Westfield, 9-10 Saratoga, Burnt Hills, 26 
Otsego, Schenevus, 10-11 « Clifton Park, 27-28 
Franklin, Moira, 11-12 Albany, Becker’s Cor- 
Syracuse, State dairy ners, 

ass’h 10-11 Oneida, Knoxboro, 
Erie, Hamburg, 11-12 Yates, Penn Yan, 

* Angola, 12-13 Oneida, Vernon, 





St Lawrence, Stockholm 
Depot, 12-13 


Montgomery, 
mans, 


Haga- 


30-31 
4 Effectivé Warfare Against Milk Adulteration 


—Inquiry of the department of 
elicits the information that there 


agriculture 
are now be- 


fore the attorney general of the state no less 
than 125 cases of violation of the dairy law 
regarding milk adulteration. The effective- 


ness of the work of this 
trated in its unrelenting 
butter—a warfare which, w vhile it lasted, was 
bitter in the extreme. Not to be swerved 
from the line of duty to the public, Commis- 
sioner Schraub and his faithful assistants kept 
haminering away with the result thatgs now 
well known. The warfare on adulterated 
milk is not one of persecution, but rather of 
protection, and dairymen at large, especially 
those whose samples of inilk, when tested, fall 
below the legal standard, realize the position 
of the department. A wholesome change can 
but result from this branch of the commission- 
ers’ work and Assistant Commissioner Flan- 
ders believes that it will be with adulterated 
milk as it is now with bogus butter —the re will 
be none worth speaking ‘about and those who 


department is illus- 
fight against bogus 


still defy the law will have to suffer the pen- 
alty. If there is one department on Capitol 
hill which deserves encouragement and all 


possible agsistance from the state and the pub- 
lic at large, it is that which has the sign paint- 
ed on the door ‘‘ Department of Agric ulture.’’ 





“LONG ISLAND. 


Commack, Nov 1! 5—Corn a very heavy crop. 
Potatoes plenty with market glutted. All 
kinds of farm produce very low. A _ great 


many have lost their hogs from some disease 
which affects them suddenly and in most cases 
proves fatal. There is some prospect of hav- 
ing a trolley road across the island near here. 
Game is very plenty. Real estate is advanc- 
ing in this locality and farms are in demand. 
Winter grain looks well and grass seeding has 
made a good start. 


Oyster Bay, Nov 15—Corn mostly husked 
and crops heavy. Potatoes abundant and al- 
most no market. Cabbage all marketed but 


the price was low. Some farmers are tnrough 


with their fall plowing. New milch cows 
scarce and a good demand for them. Dry 
stock plenty and very low in price (pple 
crop short but good in quality Pigs plenty 
but no demand. Threshing has begun and 
grain is yielding 20 to 30 bu per acre Buck- 


wheat a small crop. 


Riverhead, Nov 16—Farmers about through 


with the corn and a few have their fodder 
carted. Most all farmers cutting a few cauli- 
flowers which have not been a very good 
crop this year, especially the early ones. 
The late ones on account of the warm, foggy 
weather were spotted quite badly. Potatoes 


moving slowly with buyers not anxious. 
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MARYLAND. 


Allegany Co n— The first rain of any conse- 
quence which has fallen in western Maryland 





since early in July came Oct 51. It was said 
to be the longest drouth ever known in the 
state. Forest fires previous to the rain did 


considerable dé unmage and were rapidly extend- 


ing at the time of the rain. The destruction 
of forest tree leaves, decaying wood and _ veg- 
etable mold by annual fires results in keep- 
ing the surface soil poor and thin. Some 


stringent legislation should be enacted to ef- 
fectually prevent the kindling of fires by 
hunters and the better protection of wood- 
lands along railway lines. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hughesville, Lycoming Co 6, Nov 16—Corn 
all gathered. The quality is good, most farm- 
ers getting more and better corn than they ex- 
pected. Buckwheat all threshed. Crop a full 


average, but selling low. Potatoes an im- 
mense crop. Poultry lower than usual. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co 0, Nov 15—Po- 
tatoes are being shipped from here at 18¢_ per 
bu. Large quantities of cabbage have been 
shipped at $5 to 5.50 per ton. The apple crop 
was light and the price has been about 50c per 
bu on board the cars. H: iy is of very good 
quality and sells at 12 to 13 per ton. We had 
a fine rain last week but not enough to re- 
plontes wells and springs. Corn nearly all 
iusked and the fodder stored. Cheney J. 
Reed, at one time president of the Wyoming 
Co agric ultural society, died at his summer 
home in Florida of heart disease last week. 
Last March AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST publish- 
ed a valuable article on the subject of spraying 
fruit trees. Several growers put it to test and 
as a result had fine smooth fruit that com- 
manded good prices. Winter grain looks fair- 
ly well but pastures and meadows have suffer- 
ed for want of rain. The creamery at West 
Nicholson is supported by thrifty farmers and 


is doing good work. The one at Lovelton 
closed several weeks ago for the winter. 
Many farmers from all over the county were 


in town the first of the week attending court. 
D. L. Thompson, general agent for AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST is calling on all old sub- 
scribers, making collections and adding new 
names to the list. 

New York Grange Notes. 

Prof Charles W. Hargitt of Syrac use university 
delivered a lecture on Salt, gypsum and potash 
formations before Syracuse gr range, Nov 16, the 
meeting being under the auspices of George A. 
Smith, director of the state farmers’ institutes. 
The ladies served supper in the early evening. 

Nicholville (St Lawrence) grange. No 797, was 
organized Oct 25 with 31 charter members, H. D. 
Foster master, E.- A. Wood secretary. Much in- 
terest and enthusiasm is manifested and a live 
grange is anticipated. 


Agents wanted. 





We desire to secure two or 
three experienced canvassers at once. We intend 
that every farmer in the state shall be made ac- 
quainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and 
to more rapidly accomplish this we need a few 
more agents, to Whom we can give employment for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre- 
sent us are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 





A Good Thing and Nothing to Pay. 


Just see what Dr Greene offers to do for all 
weak and suffering people. He is the most 
successful living specialist in curing nervous 


His unparalleled offer to 
by letter cor- 
If you 


and chronic diseases. 


consult with anyone free of charge, 


respondence, is doing Wonderful good. 


have any complaint which you do not thoroughly 
understand, and which you would like cured, 
write the Doctor a letter stating just how you 


feel and whatsymptoms trouble you. He will an- 
swer it giving a complete description of your 
ease, explaining the meaning of every symptom, 
and telling how you can surely get well and strong. 


He gives most careful attention to each letter, 
and explains your case so thoroughly that you 
understand exactly what ails you. All this costs 
you nothing, you have no doctors’ fees to pay, 
and you don't have to leave your home. The 
Doctor makes a specialty of treating patients 
through letter correspondence, and they nearly 
always get well. He is the discoverer of that 
wonderful medicine, Dr Greene’s Nervura_ blood 
and nerve remedy. Write to him at his office, 
35 West 1ith St., New York City,and you will un- 


doubtedly be made strong and well. 





YOR SALE—The Patent Right of Shares’ Improved Harrow, one 
Ik of the best Harrows made; they have always given satisfaction 
wherever used. Would bea good investment for some enterprising 
farmei, us they can be made on your own premises, making a good 
business right'at home. For full’particulars address F. A. FC FORBES, 


East Hmven, Conn 
CUT BONE AT 


Spriv zie, 1, Mass 


(AREEN SHELDON’S, No.31 West Bridge 
x 


street, 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE /ARKETS. 


{From Page 459.) 
keys 6a@7c 1 w, 8@9e d w, geese 65@70c ea, strictly 
fresh eggs 20@2Iic P dz, cold storage 15@17c. 
At Cincinnati, ch timothy hay $15 P ton, Nol 
14@14 50), clover 11@12, oat straw 4@5, rye 5@6, 
bran 11 25@11 50, middlings 11 75@12 50. Ch onions 





25@30c P bu, potatoes 2@30c, turnips Tha@se P 
bbl, parsnips 1 25@1 50, carrots 74@85e, beets 1@ 
125. Eggs 164@17c p dz, chickens 6@7ic Pp bb, 
ducks 74c, turkeys 6}@7}c, geese 4@5 Pp dz. 

At Cleveland, poultry active and slightly high- 


P th lw, 7}@94c d w, turkeys 8 
@sic 1 wy, Waldie A w, ducks Y9a@%c 1 
w, l10}@lle d w, geese Wa@i5e ea, _ strictly 
fresh eggs 20@21c Pp dz, cold storage 16@18e, solu- 
tion 14@15¢e. Live stock fairly active $3 25@4 p 100 
tbs, veal calves 5 25@5 75, hogs 3 60@3 70, sheep 2 50 
@3, lambs 3 0@4 50, milch cows 35@45 ea, unwash- 
ed wool 9@14c P th. Bran 14@1425 p ton, mid- 
dlings 13 50@16 50, loose hay 14@16, baled timothy 
13 50@15 50, oat straw 6@6 25, rye’ 6@7. Potatoes 
easy, Burbanks and Rose 20@25e p bu, red and 
yellow onions 35@40c, cabbages 2 W@3 50 P 100, ap- 
ples 24275 P bbl, clover 795, alfalfa 8 40, loose 
hay 16@17 p ton, baled timothy 14 50@16, oat 6 50 
a7 30, wheat 5 0@6, bran 14, shorts 13. 

CONNECTICUT—At New Haven, poultry mar- 
ket fairly active. Chickens 9 p— tbl w,l3ed w, 
turkeys i5e dw, ducks 15c, geese 5c, western 
fresh eggs 23c P dz, cold storage lltec. Bran $15 
@19 P ton, cottonseed meal 23, middlings 16@19, 
baled timothy hay 18, rye straw 15. Vegetable 
market depressed, demand light. Carrots 35c p 
bu, beets 40c, onions 40@45c, parsley 30c, parsnips 
50c, potatoes 30@45c, squash lec Pp tb, turnips 25@ 
35c » bu, cabbage 2 50@3 P 100. 

At Bridgeport, potatoes are offered at 28¢e in 
carloads, smal! lots 32@40c, white onions 50c, red 
and yellow 35a45c, carrots 30@40c, beets 40@50c, 
parsnips 60@75e, squash $1 P bbl, cauliflower 1 25@ 
150 p dz, celery 1@1 25, apples 2@250p bbl. 
Chickens 9@10c ~ th 1 w, l4aite d w, fowls 9@10c 1 
w, 12@l4c d w, turkeys Il418e dw, fresh nearby 
eggs 25a30c P dz, cold storage 17@19¢, veal 10@12¢ 
P tb, mutton 6@8e. Bran 16@18 p ton, middlings 
17 50@18, cottonseed meal 1 05a@1 10,loose hay 17@ 
19, baled 17@19, rye straw 14@15. 

At Norwich, loose hay $19 P ton, baled timothy 
17, rye straw 16, bran 19, cottonseed meal 20, mid- 
dlings 19. Beef 64@7se P th, veal 64c. hogs 5@6c, 
mutton 9c, lamb 12c. Red onions 50c p bu, turnips 
50c, pea beans 2 30, apples 150@2 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 2 P bu, chestnuts 1 50, walnuts 1. 


er. Chickens 6@8c 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market firm 
under good demand. Good toch emy 24@25c p 
tb, dairy 22@23%,.c.—At Syracuse, fairly active. 
Good to ch emy 20@22c, dairy 17@20c.—At Hart- 
ford, Washington Co, 20ec.—At Woodbourne, Sul- 
livan Co, 23@25c.—At Canajoharie, Montgomery 
Co, 20c.—At Knox, Albany Co, 20c.—At Salisbury, 
Herkimer Co, 22c.—At Ruth, Schoharie Co, strictly 
fresh 18@20c, summer made 15@18c.—At Bald- 
winsville, Onondaga Co, 22c.—At Oswego, Oswego 
Co, 22c. 

At New York, local business is somewhat restrict 
ed, buyers seeming pretty well stocked up. Export 
demand is also light and as a whole the tone of 
the market is little easier. N Y and Pa extra 
emy 22@22}c P tb, Elgin and other western extras 
23¢c, western firsts 21@2ljc, seconds 17@184c, N Y 
dairy half tubs extras 2ic, firsts 18@20c, western 
dairy firsts 14@15c, seconds 11@12¢, June factory fir- 
kins 134@l4c, tubs, extras ld4c, firsts 12@134c. 
Small selected lots usually command a premium 
of le over these prices. 

Ohio—At Columbus, the market shows a down- 
ward tendency. Good toch Ohio cmy 17@1% Pp 
tb, rolls 11@12c.—At Cleveland, fairlyfactive, fancy 
firm. Good to ch emy 18@22c, dairy 12@18c.—At 
Toledo, active and firm. Good toch emy 18@20c, 
dairy 15@16c.—At Cincinnati, fey Elgin cmy 24e, 
Ohio emy 17@20c, ch dairy 11@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies of fcy 
rule small, prices firm. Western extra cmy 23@24¢ 
® th, fair to prime 18@22c, fey prints 25c.—At Pitts- 
burg, extra cmy 24@25c, dairy 15@18c, country 17@ 
18¢c. 

At Boston, the market rules quiet and no im- 
provement is looked for until after Thanksgiving. 
All grades, however, rule steady and fancy lots 
exhibit some firmness. Quotations for round lots 
of 20 to 50 tubs are as follows: Vt and N H cmy 
assorted sizes 22@23¢c p tb, northern N Y 21@23c, 
eastern 19@20c, western 20@22c, northern firsts 18 
@19e, seconds 14@16c, extra Vt dairy 19c, N Y¥ 18e, 
firsts lbalic, western dairies 12c. Prints 1@2c 
premium over above prices. 

At Chicago, a steady feeling has 
throughout the week. Demand, while not 
has been sufficient to cover receipts and no ac- 
cumulation has resulted. Good to extra emy 22¢ 
— tb, firsts 19@2ic, imt emy Malic, extra dairies 
(Cooley’s) 19c, common to good 13@16c, packing 
stock 7@10c. 





prevailed 
large, 
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The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany,in good demand 
and firm. Full cream cheddars 942.4104¢c |p tb, 
flats 9@10e, pound skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 14@14',c. 
—At Syracuse, active and strong. Full cream 
cheddars 104,@11¢, flats 10@11e, pound skims 9@10¢e. 
—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, last meeting of 
the season 1531 bxs offered of which 125 bxs 
whole sold at 9c and 200 bxs_ twins at 10¢e.— 
At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8@10\4%,c.—At Os- 
wego, Oswego Co, 10144c.—At Salisbury, Herkimer 
Co, 944 @914e. 

At New York, the market is only moderately ac- 
tive and holders are no more than steady in their 
asking prices. Full cream York state large fcy 10@ 
10jc P tb for colored and white and 10}@llc for 
smalldo. Good to ch small 9}$@10}c, part skims, 
Chenango Co 7@7}c, full skims 24$@3c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet. N Y full cream 
cheddars 1154¢ Pp th, Ohio factory 104ec, Swiss 17c, 
limburger 18c.—At Cleveland, quiet and firm. 
Full cream cheddars 101,@1134¢, flats 9@10e, skims 
5@71,c.—At Toledo, active. Full cream cheddars 
9a@lie, flats 8a8'4c, pound skims 7@8e, imt Swiss 
1l@12c.—At Cincinnati, demand moderate. Good 
to prime Ohio flat 94,@10c, family favorite 10@ 
1044c, young 10%,@1 le. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand light, 


prices favoring buyers. N Y factory, new ch 
small ll}e P tb, fair to good 10$@l1l1e, ch large 10} 
@10}c, fair to good 9}@10}c.—At Pittsburg, Ohio 


full cream 9}a@93c, N Y 10@104c. 

At Boston, demand is very moderate and there 
is but liitle activity in the market. N Y full 
cream small sizes lle P tb, large 10}c, firsts 
8h@9ic, Vt small, extra lle, large 104c, sage 
cheese lije, skims 3@5c, full cream Ohio flats 
9.@10}e. 

At Chicago, under a limited demand the mar- 
ket has ruled quiet and steady. Full cream west- 
ern twins 8}@94c, cheddars 8{@8}c, Young America 
9@9}c, small flat filled cheese 7@7}c, new Nol 
Swiss 10@10}c, brick 7@8ec. 

Train Crews Stealing Milk. 

Petty milk thefts on the part of trainmen hand- 
ling the product on some of the roads coming into 
N Y have long been annoying and now promise a 
speedy cessation. Five train hands in the service 
of the Lackawanna were arrested last weekfand 
each fined $10 and costs. The amount of milk 
stolen was comparatively small in each case and 
presumably only enough for their own consump- 
tion yet in the aggregate meant a sensible loss to 
dealers. One of the larger N Y concerns has been 
losing 30 to 40 qts milk and cream daily for several 
weeks. An important feature is being developed 
through these prosecutions which may explain 
the charges against certain innocent country ship- 
pers who have been alleged guilty of sending in 
poor milk. It now transpires that some of the 
trainmen have been in the habit of extracting 
milk and replacing the bulk with water, or tak- 
ing the cream off the topof cans in transit, thus 
lowering the standard when no water was poured 
in. Detectives employed in ferreting out the diffi- 
culty have clearly proved these charges. No fur- 
ther arrests are contemplated for the present 
although there are undoubtedly more culprit 
among the trainmen, says the attorney for the 
railroad. The thieves are not professionals; prob- 
ably none of them would steal money, but the 
annoyance and loss had grown to such an extent 
it was found necessary to make an example of 
somebody. This will tend to clear up the mystery 
of so much mi k being deficient in requisite quali- 
ties, as developed in the recent investigation in N 
¥fcity. The dealers who were then arrested and 
fined claimed they were innocent, that the milk 


- Bennett 





MARKETS---HOPS 





was sold by them\in the same state received and 
mean implications were in turn thrown upon inno 
cent producers and shippers. The men arrested 
last week made a very weak defence, cClaimine 
the cream which was {missing might have been 
spilled by the.shaking up of the cans while in 
transit, and while admitting they had taken bot- 
tles of condensed milk said it was in accordance: 
with arrangements’ with the condensed wilk 
company whereby each member of the crew was 
allowed to take two bottles every morning as a 
sort of compensation for unloading the cars. 





The Hop [flovement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
NEW YORK, Nov 19—The ruling of the market 
has been one of continued quietude at former quo- 


tations. Home brewers seem to have laid back 
on their oars, but scarcely with the intention of 


waiting for the tide to turn, for present indications, 
notwithstanding the inactivity, do not seem to 
point to lower prices. Export business is on fair- 
ly liberal lines but is made up largely of con- 
signed hops from the Pacific coast and has no 
material effect on the local market. Shipments 
and sales reported in the interior are of fair pro- 
portions but somewhat lighter than for a few 
weeks past. European markets rule quiet. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND 


Nov 13 Nov 15 Novis 
State N Y crop "95, seedlings, 10 10 10 
= “«  “* med to prime, 7@9 7@9 7@9 
sad “« 6°, choice, a 6@7 6@7 
* - = “med to prime, 444@54¢ 434@544 41,05% 
om Ws 7 * com, 3@4 3@4 3@4— 
- * old olds, 144@3 14@3 11a 
Pacific coast, 95 choice, 0 10 10 
” sis “ med to prime, 8@9 8@9 8@y 
= crop "94 choice, 7 7 7 
. “med to prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 
ia “ common, 344@4'¢ 34@4% 3!,@4% 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 


(foreign) of hops at New York compare as fol- 
lows: 

Impt’s 

Domestic Exy’tsto from 

receipts Europe Europe 

Bales Bales Bales 

Week endingiNov 12, 9,04: 3,960 52 

Corresponding week last year, 7,995 3,387 348 

Since Sept 1, 1895, 37,885 14,700 278 

Same time last year, 43,882 12,178 1,128 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

COOPERSTOWN (Otsego), Nov 14—The ’95 hop 
crop is now estimated to beJabout 65 to 75 per cent 
of an average. Growers have been selling quite 
freely ofglate at 7 to lle and it is understood that 
lle was paid for the large choice growth of J. M. 
at Milford last week. Mr Bennett also 
received the highest price paid for ’93s. 

SHARON (Schoharie), Nov 14—Hops have been in 


better demand and at better ‘~ than at the 
opening of the season. J. Tator has taken 
nearly 2000 bales the last ten days, mostly at 10c. 


Mr Dornett has also bought a large quantity at 
about the same. The quantity of strictly choice is 
small and prospects are good for an advance. 

BEARD’S HOLLOW (Schohaire), Nov 16—Quite an 
acreage of hops is being — up as it is no 
longer profitable to grow them at the prices paid 
the past two years. A few sales are made at 
742, @8e. 

Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, Schoharie 
Co, during the week ending Nev 16: By T. E. Dor- 
nett 30 bales, John S. Hutt 51 bales Frank Karker 
31lbales,all to New York. More shipments expected 
next week. Ftom Hyndsville, Schoharie Co, by T. 
E. Dornett 82 bales to New York. 





Poisoned Potatoes—C. T. K.: We hardly think 
it possible that an overdose of paris green applied 
to potato vines could be so large as to work 
down into the soil and adhere to the potatoes 
when dug in sufficient quantity to make the tu- 
bers dangerous. 

















If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the génuine. 














SAVE ¥, your FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) 


RADIATOR with its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of TWO, 


Drop postal for proofs frém prominent men. 


To Introduce our Radiator 


the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at wholesale price, and secures an 


agency. Write at once. 
Rochester Radiator Company, 


9 Furnace Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


fm 











An Enthusiastic National Grange Session. 


NEARLY ALL STATES REPRESENTED AND 
WORK HARMONIOUSLY ACCOMPLISHED. 

The annual grange to-day at 
Worcester, Mass, largest attend- 
ed and enthusiastic of any held for many years. 
Nearly every state in the Union was represented 
and many of the foremost agriculturists of the 
country were present. The largest hall in the 
city of Worcester could not accommodate the 
crowd of Patrons, so an overflow meeting had to be 


MUCH 


convention to close 
has been one of the 


improvised on one ovcasion at least. Never in 
the history of the order have so many Patrons 
taken the highest degree: at one time. Two 


sixth and seventh 
29th annual session was at- 
state master ever elected 
and she received a continual ovation at public 
meetings. The grange cannot do without the 
support and influence of women. Equally notice- 
able among the attendants were fourfounders of 
the order, O. H. Kelly, William Saunders, the vet- 
eran secretary, John Trimble, and Miss Carrie Hall. 
To Sister Hall and Brother Kelly, an ovation was 
tendered by Patrons after the conferring of the de- 
gree of Ceres. Worcester merchants were lavish 
in their decorations and city officials in their wel- 
come to the beautiful city. Large-sized delega- 
tions from all New England states were present as 
well as delegations of bright, able farmers from 
nearby states- and state masters and members 
of executive committees from states far remote. 


sessions were held for both the 
degree initiations. This 
tended by the first lady 


Even the Patrons of a Canadian province tele- 
graphed hearty greetings. 

On Monday of last week, officials of the order 
began to arrive and on Tuesday and daily there- 
after, extended meetings of the executive com- 


mittee were held. A great amount of business 
was necessarily transacted which required careful 
weighing before being launched onto the full con- 
vention for discussion. Brothers Brigham, Rhone 
and Woodman proved themselves fully equal to all 
occasions and performed their official acts with 
courtesy and firmness to all. The meetings were 
opened at10am, Nov 13, and during the first 
week were followed out as per program outlined 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST the past month. The 
regular business sessions began last Monday. The 
subjects under discussion included the more ur- 
gent refarms demanded in the farmers’ interest 
without bringing on class legislation. Class legis- 
lation of all kinds was reundly denounced and 
laws justly and equitably framed, with no class 
preferences, demanded. Rather than cover too 
much ground, the legislative and exeeutive com- 
mittees were instructed te concentrate energies on 


a few rather than to scatter power over many sub 
jects. Brother Lubin and the Pacifie coast dele- 
gation came prepared to memorialize congress, 
through the grange, for the establishment of a 
system of export and shipping bounties. The 
central states delegates desired legislation and 
were particularly severe on monopolies and their 
unscrupulous use of unjustly acquired power. 


The middle states are anxious to secure laws look- 
ing for the inspection of human foods and the 
prosecution of persons using adulterating ma- 
terials injurious to the public health. The south- 


ern sti: numerically too weak to be of much 
power in demanding reforms, pleaded that grange 
organizers might be sentinto the sunny south. 
New England, the backbone of the order, while 
pushing no particular reforms,tempered the debate 


i 
11es, 


with words of wisdom and moderation where ex- 
treme views appeared to be held. 

An advanced step in the actual secur- 
ing of reform was taken at (last week’s 
session. As emphasized by Master’ Brig- 
ham, the day of individual effort is rapidly 
going by. The farmer, to leave a heritage to the 
future, must sacrifice individual opinions and 


work as a class, demanding that only which is 
right and justly his. The farmer must unite in 
co-operative efforts and certainly the keynote 
throughout the convention was co-operated effort. 
As-various classes of manufacturers have in the 
past united to secure legislation favorable to 
themselves, the grange has called into consulta- 
tion other interests that have not reeeived the 
legislative consideration due them. A powerful 
aliy has been found in the shipping interest; city 
boards of trade located <n distinctively agricul- 
tural states are awakening to the one-sided legis- 
lation of the past. With the concentration of a 
few such interests levied against those tools of 
class legislation, the emancipation of the farmers 
isgbut a question of short time. To-day, the only 
farmers’ national organization battling for just 
and equitable laws is the order of Patrons of 
Husbandry. The individual farmer can do noth- 
ing better for the advancement of his calling 
than to support his subordinate grange or organ- 
ize a grange in his section and thus directly as- 
sist the executive committee in pushing on the 
work with perseverance until the farmers’ rights 
are secured. 

The educational work of has been 


the grange 


very successful. The national lecturer has distri- 
buted nearly 2,000,000 pamphlets; several open 
state grange meetings Ri: ave been held; the na- 
tional and state grange officials have done much 


active work in the field and Brother Derthick, un- 
der National grange assistance, has lectured in east- 
ern Iowa. A new tactor will be set into more 
active work the coming year. Instead of leaving 
the bulk of work to state lecturers, district dep- 
uties are to be sent into unorganized counties 
and the work explained. It is thus hoped to 
materially increase grange interest and member- 
ship. The matter of co-operative buying and sell- 
ing is now left almost entirely with each state 
grange. The executive committee have under 
consideration the issuing of a quarterly grange 


paper and trade list. It is — to print quo- 
tations of all houses with ich state granges 
have made buying and selling arrangements. 


Some state granges report success in the co-opera- 
tive selling of produce on change in the city mar- 
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kets under special arrangements. The New York 


state grange has contracts in all sections of the 
state and with large houses, where discounts on 
the grange card system may be obtained. Thus, 


each state is left to work-out its own plan of buy- 
ing and selling. As the grange has shown a 
steady growth in the past, it is bound to do so in 
the future. The sessions of the National grang« 
just closed have been spirited and inspiring and 
more than one state master returns home deter- 
mined to put his shoulder to the wheel of the 
grange wagon as never before. 

NATIONAL MASTER BRIGHAM’S ADDRESS 
advised a campaign in which no time should be 
lost in useless labor, Don’t undertake too much. 
Concentrate on one or two reforms and if success 
attends our efforts we shall be stronger in the 
struggle with others later on. Farmers are look- 
ing to the grange to lead in the battle of reform 





and if we do our duty they will fall in line and 
help us gain the victory. Patrons should take a 
lively interest in all publie questions. The educa- 


tional influence of the order was enlarged upon 
and the lecturers’ work commended. Farmers are 
largely responsible for existing abuses in public 
life and they must learn to use their power to 
correct the same. It is the purpose of the grange to 
qualify its members to become useful and effi- 
cient in the work of self-government. 
Times are not good for the farmers 
frosts, extreme drouth, the ravages of bugs, in- 
cluding humbugs, have caused loss and disap- 
pointment; but the very low price of farm prod- 
ucts is the most discouraging feature of the situa- 
tion to-day. But public taxes and charges for la- 
bor, transportation, commission or professional 
services have not been rednueed. Such reduction 


Untimely 


must come if low prices are to prevail. The unset- 
tled state of economic questions ” largely respon- 
sible for present troubles. We cannot hope for 
prosperous gimes and areturn of good prices 
(without which times are never good) until these 


settled at least for a 
uncertainty as to the fu- 
government will hold in check 


questions are believed to be 
term of years. Doubt and 
ture policy of our 


enterprises and will transfer to other countries 
the prosperity that we might enjoy. Let us hope 


that wise and patriotic statesman may so legislate 


that the laws of our country shall not retard the 
return of prosperous times. Mr Brigham pleaded 
for just taxation, but denounced the single tax, 





along with adulterators and frauds. He 
respecis to Secretary Morton in vigorous 
and urged co-operation among Patrons. 
———i 

An Encyclopedia.—Ideas are primary indis 
pensabies to successful farming, and AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is the one only ideal encyclopedia 
of all necessary to be known in farming; what best 
to plant, how best to cultivate, when best to har- 
vest and where best to market all products. It’s 
a colossal aggregation of the world’s best thought 
on scientific, experimental and practical farming. 
A watch dog in legislation. An exponent of all 
that is entertaining in the family, ennobling in 
life, purifying in polities, helpful in commercial, 
industrial and educational enterprises; and an 


paid his 


lariguage 





index to all future success of the cause it peer- 
lessly champions.—[Rev D. F. Kuifiel, Duteh Flat, 
Cal. 

BUSINESS NOTICES. 

SINGERS AND ARTISTS | GENER ALLY are users 
of “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” for Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness and Throat Irritations. They afford 
instant relief. Avoid imitations. 

We expect your patronage because the Nickel 


Plate road operates conveniently scheduled trains 
equipped with unexcelled dining cars and luxuri- 
ous sleepers between Chicago, Cleveland, Erie, 
and Boston. Lowest rates. 


advertisement ap- 


The Climax company, Whose 
that one of their 


pears in this issue, write us 
customers says she would dispense with her look- 
ing-glass rather than give up the Climax, for in 
two days anda lfalf she sold sixteen washers. 
We have no doubt that the readers of this paper 
can make quite a little money by sending to the 
Climax company for their cireulars. 


I have 100 hens, writes W. F. Heath, Cheshire 
Co, N H, whieh have laid but little throtgh the 
winter. Feb 201 began feeding Bowker’s animal 
meal in warm dough every morning. At that time 
they were laying from 5 to 8 eggs a day. Since 
feeding animal meal they have increased to from 
30 to 40 eggs a day, and are still rapidly gaining, 
Feb 27. Their regular food is wheat, cracked 
corn and oyster shells. 

The best and cheapest fence that can be made 
in most sections is one of galvanized steel wire. 
Such fences are on the m: ‘arket in many styles, 
qualities of wire and strands in hight. They are 
especially made for live stock of all kinds, 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, rabbits, ete. 
Wood posts are done away with and light, sub- 
stantial iron substituted, with the effect of adding 
durability and strength. Such a fence is neat, fre- 
quently ornamental and seldom needs repairing. 
Besides making wire fencing material for the pur- 
poses above referred to, the De Kalb Fence com- 
pany, of De Kalb, I1l,manufacture web picket tree 
guards, narrow fencing for flower gardens and 
ornamental fencing for city and town lots. Intend- 
ing purchasers of fencing material should send 
for illustrated catalog of the De Kalb Fence 
company before buying, and mention this paper. 





~ HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


Agents make big money selling Perfection Dish Washer 
—sells at sight—washes and dries in two minutes. A good 
line for either ladies or gentlemen. For particulars write 
Perfection Mfg. Co., A69, Englewood P. O., Chicago, Ill. 
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You Can 
Shell Corn 


in any quantity with the several 
sizes of 


“Keystone” 
Gorn Shellers. 


All sizes, from One Hole Hand to Six 
Hole Self Feeding Shellers for steam or 
horse power. For farmers own use, nothing 
equals the **HKeynote’’ a two hole self 
feeding sheller requiring only two horse 
power, and shelling 60 to 75 bu. per hour. 
yet our special » heller catalogue 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 
Sterling, Ul. 


Branches: Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 
uis, Columbus, Philadelphia. 























If you have FIVE or more 
Cows a Cream Separator will 
save its cost each year of 
use. Beware of imitating and 
infringing machines. 


Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 





Branch Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 








WITH CHARITY FOR ALL 
(OTHER FENCES) 
and ELASTICITY for ours, we invite the most 
searching investigation. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrain, Mich. 
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INCUBATORS = 









%& logue, POULTRY FOR PROFIT t roamed a ple Bed 
* Reliable Incubator and Brooder jaw aren tH. 
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== VICTOR 


INCUB BATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable, 
ond cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Circulars free, 


f4cents" GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, UL 







































































































The Lost Poem. 
GILLETTE M. KIRKE, 


The 4 was perfection and so was the sleighing; 


My kitchen affairs seemed prospering, too. 
**My cup overfioweth,’’ I sangin thankegivin ° 
**All’s going so well here I know what I’ll do. 


Young Ted shall be scullion and see to the basting, 
And Pu slip a to my sanctum and write 
A poem to voice all the joy of the season, 
he feastings, reunions and general delight. 


Young Ted was enchanted when told of his mission 
And ees protested he knew well his trade, 
So I left him in grandeur enthroned in the kitchen 
And flew to my desk ere my vision should fade. 


As usual, the paper was missing; the pencils 
Were dull, and the knife, too, I found to my cost. 
But I whittled away in a cold desperation, 
Determined that dream-poem should not be lost. 
At last all was ready; I took up my pencil, 
But where was the opening verse I had planned? 
I cudgeled my brain—it was no time to falter, 
So I made a beginning with unsteady hand: 
“The month, the week, the day, the hour! 
All hearts and footsteps homeward turning, 
With joy and gladness own the power—”’ 
“Oh, ma! The turkey’s burning!’ 
Down goes the pencil! I rush to the kitchen, 
Where the king of all birds is slowly preparing 
For the New England feast, Thanksgiving,so rich in 
Good cheer for us all, e’en the poorin it sharing. 
The turkey adjusted, once more to my paper, 
With nerves somewhat ruffled I take me again, 
But scarce have I made my poor pencil to taper 
When Ted comes in tlying, ‘‘Say, mamma, the 
cran— 
“Berry sauce all boiled over!’’ Of course I must 
follow 
And rescue that relish without which our bird 
Would be but a mockery patent and hollow. 
The dinner’s progressing, but what of the word 
Which was to have voiced all the joy of the nation? 
Alack and alas! It was lost in the fray, 
But not one of the dear ones who sat at my table 
wear aught, as they feasted, to mar the glad 
day. 
Y —_—_— 


{See full-page illustration on Page 449. ] 
Serena Bassett’s 
Thanksgiving. 


By Mrs W. S. Cartwright. 


DECLARE,”’ said Serena Bas- 
sett, standing on her back 
stoop while the first feathery 
snow flakes of the threaten- 
ing storm fluttered about her 
uncovered head. ‘‘I declare, 
Ido believe there’s Deacon 
Pelly and Deacon Polly. 
Well, I never! And afoot, 
too, and what under the sun 
has Deacon Polly got in her 

; hands? I should certainly 
say it was a pie, and true as you live they are 
coming here!’’ 

Although it was the day before Thanksgiv- 
ing, Miss Serena Bassett was by no means pre- 
pared for company, but she knew perfectly 
well what was required of a hostess in an 
emergency, and hurried out to the gate to wel- 
come her advancing guests with a most cordial 
greeting. 

‘Well, Polly, if this 
Deacon Edwards, I’m 


ain’t a real surprise! 
sure I’m real pleased 
to see you. Why, you look most froze, both 
of you! You ain’t be’n walkin’ clear over 
from Black hill, have you?’’ 

‘*No indeed,’’ said Mrs Edwards, im a loud, 
brisk voice, laughing good-humoredly in spite 
of her involuntary shivers. ‘‘I ain’t quite so 
nimble as I was once, Sereny. { knowed 
you'd be surprised to-see us this stormy day. 
Mercy ¢o me, ain’tmy handsnumb! Jest take 
this pie, won’t you, before I drop it.’’ 

‘‘Hurry in jest as quick as you can, do,”’ 
said Serena, receiving the pie from Mrs Ed- 
wards’ chilled fingers and hospitably flinging 
the door wide open, ‘‘but I’m afraid it ain’t 
very warm, and the fire’s outin the sittin’ 
room. I shall have to ask you to set into the 
kitchen.’’ 
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‘*Jest as good, jest as good,’’ said Mrs Ed- 
wards; ‘‘don’t let us put you out a mite, Se- 
reny. Law, you might ask the deacon into the 
smokehouse and he’d set down on the smoke 
kittle and never know the difference.’’ 

The room into which Serena ushered her 
guests was a long, lean-to kitchen, whose un- 
planed boards and great oak beams were dark- 
ened with the smoke of a century; smoke 
which had struck so deeply into the ancient 
wood that all Serena’s scrubbing could not 
remove it. The great fireplae which had in 
the slow lapse of years produced ¢his rich col- 
oring, which would have been the delight of 
an artist’s heart, as it was the despair of 
Serena’s,—the great fireplace, round whose 
flaming throat buried generations had kept 
Thanksgiving right cheerily, was now closed 
by a great black fireboard, against which 
hung strings of red peppers and a few bunches 
of late herbs. The old kitchen was rather a 
dreary place ona stormy day, but it had at 
least the attraction of exquisite cleanliness 
and perfect order, and the little old cook 
stove, surly successor to the wide, hospitable 
hearth, shone like a black mirror with repeat- 
ed polishings. 

‘*Set right down and take off your things,”’ 
said Serena, hastily poking about in the wood- 
box and producing a few broken bits of wood 
with which she began to replenish the fire. 

‘*That won’t burn,’’ said Mrs “Edwards, ap- 
prehensively. ‘‘That’s cherry wood, and rot- 
ten, too. You don’t mean to say, Sereny, that 
you ain’t got no better fuel in weather like 
this!’’ 

‘*I’ve got wood, certainly,’’ replied Serena 
with rising color, ‘‘but the truth is it ain’t 
cut. I’ve hed to cut what I could out of the 
orchard this two weeks, and now it’s settin’ 


in fon a snow storm and I dunno what I will 
do.’’ 
‘‘Well, never mind,’’ said Mrs Edwards, 


holding her mittened hands on the teakettle 
and stooping to look out of the window to- 
ward the road. ‘‘Deacon Pelly, don’t you, for 
all the world, let her go by—’’ 

‘There ain’t no signs of her yet,’’ said Dea- 
con Pelly, mournfully, glancing an instant 
toward the window and burying himself in- 
stantly in an old book bound in mahogany- 
colored leather which he had brought in with 
him. 

Peletiah Edwards was known to the world 
generally as Polly Edwards’ husband and so 
completely had his mild, wavering personality 
been merged into his wife’s that some mis- 
chievous wight had nicknamed her Deacon 
Polly, a title which had stuck by her ever 
since, greatly to her own annoyance. Deacon 
Polly was a wiry little woman, as brown as a 
quail and as chipper as a sparrow. She was 
by no means so religiously disposed as her 
reverend title would indicate, and had been in 
her younger days a famous dancer, but 
after her marriage with the deacon she had re- 
nonuced her youthful follies and devoted all 
the energies of her restless spirit to the man- 
aging of her melancholy spouse and ‘‘the up- 
building of Zion,’’ and was soon as famous in 
the prayer meeting as she had been in the 
Virginia reel or the ‘‘fore and after.’’ 

‘**Deacon Pelly ain’t ’s well’s common, I 
guess,’’ said Serena in a whisper to Deacon 
Polly, and motioning toward the old book 
which the deacon was holding close to his 
near-sighted eyes. 

‘‘He’s kind o’ poorly lately,’’ replied Mrs 
Edwards. ‘‘I reckoned he needed a change, 
so IL cencluded we’d go over to Ruth Ann’s 
for Thanksgivin’. Pa, do stop readin’. and 
look out fer that mare. She’ll git by, sure’s 
the world.’’ 

**Oh,’’ said Serena, 


, 


greatly relieved; ‘‘so 
you’re bound for Ruth Ann’s! Now I be dis- 
appointed. I made sure you had come to 
make me a visit; but where in the world is 
the mare, Polly?’’ 

Deacon Polly began to laugh, looking at the 
mince pie on the table from which a great 
slice had been rudely hacked. ‘‘Why, Dolly’s 
balkin’ back a piece along road. I thought 
I told you. We’d be’n settin’ there an hour 
or more waitin’ for her to start.’’ 

‘*Pity’s sake,’’ said Serena, ‘‘why didn’t 
you whip her? Why, no wonder you’re cold! 
I’m real afraid you’ll git pneumony, Polly.’’ 
‘*Whippin’ ain’t no good for balky horses,’’ 


















said Mrs Edwards wisely. ‘‘Sereny, ain’t 
there a little might o’ light wood in that box? 
Yes, I guess it was cold. I happened to re- 
member finally that I seein a paper that a 
good thing to do was to set down careless by 
the side o’ the road and read. ‘‘Feignin’ in- 
difference,’’ it called it; so I told Pelly he’d 
better take the Holy Livin’ and Dyin’ and 
git out and try it, and then I thought he might 
jest as well read aloud to amuse me. He’s 
got a real mild, soothin’ voice—I thought it 
might prevail on the critter. He always puts 
me to sleep when he reads in deacons’ meet- 
in’s; but law, that Dolly’s too stubborn to 
live. I don’t think it irritated the deacon as 
it did me. He got the chapter on ‘‘contented- 
ness in all estates and accidents,’’ and cer- 
tainly it was wonderful fittin’; and he did 
read beautiful, but my feet got dreadful cold 
and the wind blowed down the back of my 
neck. I tried to think what else we could do, 
and I spied that pie. Dolly is a great hand 
for victuals, and we often give ’em to her, and 
I took Pelly’s jack-knife and eut a big hunk 
out of the pie and held it in front of her jest 
so she could smell it, but she never budged 
an inch. 

‘*‘Two men drove by while I was coaxin’ her 
—young fellers, looked like drummers—and 
you’d ought to hev see ’em stare. They was 
real polite, though, and never laughed till 
they got quite a ways along; but then I heerd 
them fairly splittin’ their sides. Is’ pose now 
we did look real ridiculous; though it never 
struck me as bein’ a mite funny at the time. 
I’li hev to leave the pie here, if you don’t 
mind acceptin’ it, for Ruth Ann’s husband’s 
be’n thinkin’ some of buyin’ Dolly, and [ 
dunno how I could explain about that piece 
bein’ gone. Ephrum, he wants her to peddle 
milk. She ain’t balky, Dolly. I never know- 
ed her to do so before.’’ 

**Yes, she did,’’ said Deacon Peletiah ina 
weak, piping voice, looking up from his book. 
‘*She balked the day Hanner Appleby was 
buried, right in the cemetery gate, and stopped 
the procession.”’ 

‘“*Oh,—y-es,’’ said Mrs Edwards; ‘“I’d forgot 
that entirely.”’ 

‘*And in the brook the day we was goin’ to 
Skantico and we set there in the sun from 10 
o’clock till half-past 3, and that time in the 
track when the freight was comin’, —don’t 
you know, Polly? I remember you said you 
wished the injine had hit her.’ 

*“*T’d overlooked that,’’ said Mrs Edwards, 
rather nonplussed. ‘‘I don’t see no use in 
dwellin’ on them gone-by things. Law, if you 
told every thing, how could you éver git rid of 
a horse? Dolly’s as good as the average run 
of ’em, anyway, and remember, Pelly, J’m 
goin’ to ’tend to that business, and you ain’t 
no call to worry about it one mite.’ 

‘‘There she goes now,’’ said Serena sudden- 
ly, as a swift rattle of wheels broke into the 
conversation. 

‘““So she does,’’ cried Deacon Polly, run- 
ning frantically to the door. ‘‘Whoa, Dolly. 
Pa, ain’t you never goin’ to git your nose out 
of that book and stop* her? There—she’s got 
by! I guess we’re in a fix now. Peletiah Ed- 
wards, you may hey to walk clear to Hallets- 
ville before you stop her. No,—put that book 
on the table! If you take that you’ll set 
down on a stump and go to readin’, and I 
shan’t git to Ruth Ann’s this Thanksgivin’.”’ 

‘*‘You might as well take off your hood and 
shawl,’’ said Serena. ‘‘He won’t get back for 
an hour, Polly, and you won’t feel ’em when 
you go out.’’ 

‘*T’ll jest unloose ’em and throw ’em back,” 
said Mrs Edwards, untying her red hood and 
displaying her rows of shining curls. “I 
b’lieve I am gittin’ warm at last.’’ 

‘*How nice your hair looks,’’ said Serena, 
looking wistfully at the glossy, abundant ring- 
lets. ‘‘Mine’s gittin’ thin and gray and I’m 
ten year younger than you, Polly. Yours 
hasn’t changed-one mite. ’’ 

‘*You draw it back so tight, Sereny,’’ said 
Polly, looking over into the glass with placid 
satisfaction. ‘‘I think hair’s more becomin’ 
loose. Yours looks sort of prim, twisted into 


that little tight wad.”’ 
‘‘Why don’t you say old maidish and done 
with it?’’? said Serena, rather bitterly. ‘‘Don t 


you s’pose I krow what you mean, Polly? 
‘*Law, Sereny, don’t be so touchy,’’ said Mrs 








Edwards. ‘‘Old maids is full as good as mar- 
ried folks, for allI know. I partly wish I was 
one myself when Pelly gits his low spells, and 
you had chances enough. ’Tain’t so bad as 
if you hadn’t.’’ 

‘*Yes, I had chances,’’ and Serena looked 
rather drearily about her bare kitchen. ‘‘I 
guess I’d as well took up with ’em, too,—but 


‘*Yes, I know,’’ said Mrs Edwards, with a 
sympathetic nod which set all her curls bob- 
bing, ‘‘but I do think you was foolish, Sereny, 
to keep single fer a feller like Israel Homan.’’ 

‘*T don’t never talk about that,’’ and Serena 
blushed all over her thin, freckled face like 
a girl of sixteen. 

‘* Be you goin’ to make any stay to Ruth 
Ann’s?’’ 

“Oh, jest over Sunday. <Ain’t you goin’ 
nowhere, yourself, Sereny? It’s kind of for- 
lorn to be alone Thanksgivin’. I don’t think 
I could put up with it.’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Serena, her mouth setting 
into an expression of quiet endurance. ‘‘No, 
I ain’t goin’ out. I ain’t partial to Thanks- 


givin’ myself. I don’t see nothin’ to be 
thinkful fer.’’ 
‘*That ain’t a right spirit, Sereny,’’ said 


Deacon Polly, in a tone of reproof. ‘‘Paspoke 
like that when I struck up I was goin’ to Ruth 
Ann’s; but I knowed it was only his spells, 
so I made allowance fer him. ‘Law, pa,’ says 
I. ‘Jest think how much wuss off you might 
be. That’s the way to look at it.’ 

‘*Tt’s true,’’ Deacon Polly went on reflect- 
ively, ‘‘that we’ve had an uncommon bad 
year. ‘The wet weather sp’ilt the wheat and the 
oats and then the dry spell used up the turnips, 
and the hogs got cholery from a pig the deacon 
got over to Skantico the day Dolly balked in 
the brook, and they all died. I ain’t got one 
bag of sausage into my garret, as true’s my 
name’s Polly Edwards, and then to cap it all, 
Pelly, he give out. I knowed what was comin’ 
when I see him readin’ the Holy Livin’ and 
Dyin’. I declare I was discouraged then; but 
says I, ‘Any way, I can thank the Lord I ain’t 
likely ever to see a wuss time,’ and I rose up 
and made my mince pies. I hid Jeremy Tay- 
lor behind the flour barrel and told Pelly he 
could go and git Dolly shod or he’d never see 
it again. He looked so doleful I most give 
in, but it’s the only way Ican manage him. 
Talk about old maids’ trials—’’ 

‘*There comes Dolly,’’ said Serena, secretly 
much rejoiced. ‘‘It’s clearin’ off, Polly; see 
how big the flakes are, and don’t the trees look 
pretty?”’ 


‘*T don’t see anything to admire in a snow 
storm,’’said Mrs Edwards pityingly. ‘‘I call 
it sloppy, rheumaticky stuff myself. You al- 


ways was too sentimental, Sereny.—Yes, pa, 
I’m most ready and &’ve got the book. Sereny 
Bassett, go into the house, out of the wet. 
I’m all right. Good-by.’’ : 
Deacon Polly tripped lightly as a bird over 
the new-fallen snow and climbed into the 
wagon. The Edwards’s vanished slowly be- 
hind the snow veil and Serena hurried in to 
dry her shoulders and put away her pie. 
‘‘What should I hev done if they’d stayed to 


dinner,’’ she thought with a shiver, as_ she 
looked about her empty pantry shelves. 


‘*Well, I presume a good many folks ain’t any 
better off, but it’s a poor show for Thanks- 
givin’. Mercy, the fire’s out! I must go pick 
up some more brush. Polly’s burnt enough 
to last me two days—so inconsiderate !’’ 

Serena made a not unpicturesque figure as 
she strayed about under the ancient decaying 
trees with the snow wavering gently down 
around her. She did not observe, so busy 
was she in her task of collecting and breaking 
the fallen branches, that a stranger stood at 
the gate looking uncertainly first at her and 
then at the house. 

Presently he opened the gate, which like 
everything about the premises was sadly out 
of order and creaked dolefully on rusty 
hinges. Serena started atthe sound and drop- 
ped her wood in the snow, looking up at the 
portly, red-faced man in the big ulster with 
startled, inquiring eyes. ‘ 

‘*T beg pardon,’’ said the stranger, panting 
for breath through tumid, purple lips and rub- 
bing his shiny face with a bordered handker- 
chief which exhaled a mingled odor of tobacco 
and coarse, heavy perfume, ‘‘I beg pardon, 
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but this ts surely the Bassett place. Does— 
Miss Serena Bassett live here still?’’ 

‘‘Tam Serena Bassett,’’ said the thin wo- 
man in the waterproof with a certain shy, rus- 
tic dignity, and her eyes cast down toward the 
spot where the stranger’s fine patent leather 
shoes were sinking in the soft snow. The man 
stared incredulously and grew several shades 
redder in a second. 

‘*Serena Bassett,’’ he said in an undertone; 
‘‘whew, can’t believe it. Why, Serena, 
don’t you know me? I can’t be altered so 
much as you.’’ 

Serena looked up with paling lips,—her 
heart beat so loudly that she was afraid the 
stranger would hear it. A tonein the voice 
of this fat, bald-headed man before her was 
so strangely like the one that she had heard 
in memory every day for thirty years. 

‘*Don’t let me frighten you,’’ said the gen- 
tleman. ‘‘I thought, of course, you would 
recognize me, Serena. Is it possible you 
don’t know me yet?’’ 

Serena trembled exceedingly and her face 
grew gray-white. ‘‘It can’t be,’’ she gasped 
finally, ‘‘it can’t be you, Israel!”’ 

‘*Well,now, I reckon you’re just shouting,’’ 
said Israel Homan, grasping her cold hands 
and shaking them heartily. ‘‘Why, of course 
it’s me, who else could it be? You never ex- 
pected I'd turn up again, did you? I calcu- 
late I am changed some, or you’d have known 
me sooner. I was a tenderfoot, you know, 
when I went west twenty—no _ thirty—by 
Jove, it’s thirty years ago! Well, how time 
does fly! It don’t seem no time to me, or 
didn’t until I see you, Sereny.’’ 

Serena gave no sign of hearing; the land- 
scape reeled dizzily about her, and Israel 
Homan seemed to be multiplied twentyfold. 

*“Ain’t you going to ask me to come in?”’ 
said Mr Homan, looking down at his patent 
leathers and smiling broadly down on the 
pale, agitated woman in the limp bonnet. 
‘‘T’ve come clear from South Dakota to see 
you, Sereny.’’ 

‘*Won’t you be pleased to walk in?’’ 
seemed to hear herself saying. 

‘*Well, I reckon,’’said Israel Homan. ‘‘I de- 
clare, my feet are soaked through. Why, the 
old house is pretty well out of repair, ain’t it? 
Seems to me everything round here is drop- 
ping to pieces, and where’s all the folks? I 
come yesterday and I declare I can’t seem to 
find anybody I used to know. I begin to feel 
like Rip Van Winkle.”’ 

‘*Where’d you say you was livin’?’’ said Ser- 
ena, finding her voice at last and leading the 
way into the heuse. 

‘*Oh, I live in Hustler,’’ replied Israel Ho- 
man, complacently, as he unbottoned his ul- 
ster and elevated his wet feet on the stove 
hearth. ‘‘It’s a fine town, Hustler, and Israel 
Homan’s the biggest toad in the puddle, too. 
We’ve got a big thing started there—the best 
boom in the state. You’ll like it, I tell you. 
There’s five churches now, and two more con- 
tracted for, two theaters, commodious jail, 
three slashing hotels—you can wade in velvet 
sarpets in the parlors; big grain elevators. 
The Woman’s university’s founded—opens 
next year. Hustler’s a go, I tell you. I’m 
going to run for congress next election; that’s 
how I came to come east now.’’ 

Serena looked at her visitor with a heart 
colder than the snow. Could it be that this 
self-asserting, boasting, loud-voiced man who 
sat pufting clouds of tobacco smoke about her 
spotless premises, was indeed Israel Homan? 
And if so, where was her slender, boyish lov- 
er? All these years there had been a bitter- 
sweet memory in her virgin -heart—gone for 
ever now. 

‘‘Things look shrunk up somehow round 
here,’’ said Israel, looking curiously around 
the kitchen. ‘‘I declare, there’s the arm 
chair we used to spark in together. I guess 
I’d fill it alone now, Sereny, but I believe 
you’re grown little. You favor your mother 
as you grow old. I suppose she’s rounded up 
along with the rest in the graveyard. You 
must be lonesome enough up here.’’ 

**It ain’t very lively,’’ said Serena faintly. 
‘*It’s quite social in the village. There’s a 
church sewin’ society and a Christian En- 
deavor’s jest been organized. They say it will 
be very interestin’. I don’t ever git out my- 
self.’’ 
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**How’s Mr Eaton?’’ inquired her lover, Tift- 
ing the stove cover and expectorating plenti- 
fully. ‘‘Old chap at catty as ever?” 

Miss Bassett looked shocked. ‘‘Mr Eaton 
has been dead fifteen years the third of next 
February,.’’ 

‘‘No, has he?’’ said Mr Homan carelessly. 
‘*Poor old boy. And who runs the old ma- 
chine now?’’ 

‘Mr Hill is our minister now,’’ replied Ser- 
ena. ‘‘He’s a young man; they got him on 
account of drawing in the youth of the con- 
gregation. He’s well liked by most folks; but 
he don’t call as much as Mr Eaton and he 
never engages in prayer unless he’s re- 
quested.’’ 

‘‘Any sand in him?’’ inquired Mr Homan, 
carefully removing the ashes from his cigar 
with a pudgy, fat finger ornamented with a 
showy ring. Miss Serena looked at him in- 
quiringly—‘ How?’’ 

‘*T mean, does he get there?’’ explained the 
visitor. 

‘*Oh, he’s always there,’’ said Serena, not 
understanding the question. ‘‘ ’Tain’t no 
ways to walk from the parsonage. How’s 
your wife, Israel? We heard you had married 
very well.’’ 

Mr Homan hesitated. ‘‘I’m a widower,’’ 
he said finally; ‘‘at least I ain’t—exactly. The 
fact is, Sereny, she run away and left me. 
Oh, I’ve got my divorce all straight as a 
string,—don’t be put out now. I will show 
you allthe papers. I brought ’em on purpose, 
for I knew how very particular you always 
was. I was afraid you wouldn’t be pleased, 
but they don’t think anything about that in 
Dakota. That won’t hurt my chances for con- 
gress; but this other business—if them blamed 
reporters catch on, it’s all up with me. Well, 
Serena, look here, I own up I used you mean 
going off as I did and letting you wait so long 
and lose all your chances. You see,I bummed 
round ten years and then I got all snarled up 
with this girl. She was handsome, too. By 
George, you never see no such eyes! I don’t 
see why she need to leave. me, when I done 
everything for her a woman could ask; but 
she skipped and that’s the end of her. I got 
my divorce when I got ready and I made up 
my mind I’d come back after you. It would 
be blamed awkward to have that all printed 
out in campaign documents, and they always 
contrive to rake up everything a man has 
done, besides a good deal he never thought 
on.” 

Israel looked beamingly upon Miss Serena, 
who shrank back with crimsoned cheeks and 
an involuntary shudder. 

‘“*I knew you’d be surprised,’’ he went on. 
‘‘T’m aware its unusual, but. I’m trying to be a 
square man and do the honorable thing at 
any cost. If you was- only fixed up a little, 
Sereny, you’d look pretty fair yet. I was 
reading only the other day that lots of the con- 
gressmen had old country looking wives. The 
article said you’d never know ’em after they 
togged up and frizzed up a little. “You’ve 
got some hair left, and you can have some 
switches and bangs. I’ll rig you out frum top 
to toe and not stop for expense. We'll go to 
Washington in style, eh?’’ 

He fumbled in his vest pocket and drew out 
a sparkling ring. ‘‘There,’’ said he rising— 
even at that moment Serena noticed with 
comical irritation that the patent leathers had 
left pools of muddy water on her shining 
hearth—‘‘here, give us your finger. This ring 
was Helen’s, but she had the sense to leave it 
when she absconded with her drummer. I 
got it cleaned and polished on purpose for 
you. Come, try it on.’’ 

‘“‘T can’t do it,’’ said Serena, pulling her 
hand out of Mr Homan’s fat grasp and begin- 
ning to cry. 

**T couldn’t think of it. 
of you, Israel Homan.’’ 

‘* Why,’’said the disconcerted suitor, looking 
immensely surprised as Serena buried her face 
in her apron and sobbed in good earnest. 
‘*Why, I never thought of your taking it so. 
Look here, Serena, don’t be so foolish. Why, 
you used to have some sense. I’m well fixed, 
I tell you, and arising politician, too. IT’ll 
do well by ygu. I know you’re faded and old 
maidish, but I won’t stop for that. I’m git- 
tin’ along in years now and don’t look for 
beauty as I did when I was young and foolish. 
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I knew vou're the real stuff, Sereny. or you'd 
never have kept single for me thirty years. 
[ declirve, L feel bad over this business. You 


been well married if it hadn't 

I want to do the right thing now 
up to you I'm too old for love 
ou are a reasonable woman and 


would have 
been for me. 
and make it 
making, but y 
won't look for that 

“Oh, I couldn’t—I couldn’t.”’ 

“*Well, if von can’t, there's no use talking,”’ 
said Israel Homan in a voice that betokened 
some internal relief. ‘*/ can get along of course. 
There are half a dozen nice girls out in Hust- 
ler whe are ready to jump atime. LT guess I'll 
make up to our mayor's daughter. She's 
the rocks and blamed looking, too, and 
rides as well as a ‘greaser.’ \nyway,. Sereny, 
say but F’ve done the honorable 


no, 


got 


good 


you can't 


thing ¢Ais time.”’ 

**Yes,"* said Serena, sobbing helplessly; 
‘‘ves, L s’pose you have, but—but, [ wish 
you'd stayed away and kept a-doin’ the dis- 
honorable one, Israel."’ 

“Well, I'm going now,”’ said the rejected 
over, cheerfully. ‘*You’d better take your 
head out of that apron, Sereny [ con’t mind 
a bit. You needn't think I’m going to lose 


my sleep over it. [ consider you are the one 
that’s losin’, not me.”’ 

He stopped at the door, hesitated a minute, 
and drew ont a»plump pocketbook. ‘* Look 
here, Sereny,’’ he said, drawing out a big 
roll of bills, ‘‘if you won’t marry me, you just 
let me tix you up a little. You must be half- 


starved, for you're poor as a crow ant the 


house's dropping down over your head. I'll 
give you enough to repair things well and 


keep you all winter, and if you're agreeable 


[ll look out for you right along. It*tl be a 
debt of charity, and my mind will be easied 


and I can go home to Hustler feelin’ real com- 
fortable.”’ 

He recrossed the kitchen and attempted to 
thrust the money into the hand that held the 
apron. Serena looked up with eyes that flash- 


ed swift lightnings through her shower of 
tears. ‘‘Israel Homan, I'd rather starve than 


touch your money! You ain’t no ideaof a 
woman's feeling—for mercy’s sake, if you've 
got any mercy in you, go!’’ 


She rose as she uttered the last word 
and pointed to the door, and the reject- 
ed suitor withdrew, looking greatly be- 


wWilderedt and perplexed. Miss Serena ut- 
tered no farewell, but when he was _ ftinally 
gone she went to the sink and washed her 


three times, as if she fancied 
perfume lingered there. 
Then she opened every door and window and 
set Israel’s chair out on the door step. She 
looked down the long hill; the snow had stop- 


delicate hands 
the scent of 


coarse 


ped and the retreating form of Israel Homan 
was etched sharply against the white back- 
ground He was leisurely strolling along 
with his hands in his pockets, turning as he 
went from side to side to gaze on some dimly 


remembered landmark 

*‘ Once he turned round, and catching sight of 
the watching woman took off his hat and wavy- 
ed a last farewell Serena did not respond ; 
she was remembering with an unspeakably 
bitter pang that one Thanksgiving eve thirty 


years 2go when her brown head had lain on 
Israel Homan's breast. 

**Tean’t bear so much as to think I ever 
wanted him,’’ said Serena with hot cheeks, 


‘‘and here I’ve been eatin’ out my heart these 
thirty vears!”’ 

Israel Homan’s portly figure disappeared at 
last around a corner, and Serena drew a long 
sigh of relief. She turned away and walked 
firmly out to her hencoop. The asthmatic, 
lame old rooster was an easy prey. Serena, 
usually the most compassionate of women, 
bore him to the chopping log and cut off his 
venerable head without a thrill of pity. 

‘*T’ll go straight over to Sally Ben’s while 
he’s a-coolin’ and invite her to keep Thanks- 
givin’ along of me,’’ said she, Moking un- 
flinchingly at the mild, dying plunges of the 
decapitated fowl. ‘‘He’s tough as whitleath- 
er; but [ll set up till midnight and parboil 
him, and I won’t put no sugar into my tea. 
Polly’s pie’ll do for. dessert, and the gravy’ll 
be as good as butter. I reckor? the Lord will 


see ny repentance and overlook it that I said 
this mornin’ in my blindness that I hadn’t got 
nothin’ to be keepin’ Thanksgivin’ for.’’ 
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OVERWORKED WOMEN 


Fill Our Homes, Our Stores, Our 
Shops, Our Schools. 


Thev Meet Us Everywhere, in All 
Walks of Life. 


New Order of Things Produces This 
Result. 


Strong and Well 
by Taking 


Women Can Keep 


Dr Greene’s Nervura Blood and Nerve 
Remedy. 


The advent of woman into occupations 
brings a new era into her life. Heretofore she had 
only to encounter the strain of household duties. 
Broader fields bring to her increased burdens. 
Her naturally sensitive organism is. subject to a 
new nervous tension. How does it affect her? It 
brings exhaustion to her nervous energies. It 
brings weakness and loss of vitality. It adds new 
dangers to her eondition. What does it do to fu- 
ture generations? It robs them of the robust vi- 
tality and nervous force they onght to have. It 
starts them in life the weaker physically and 
mentally, the resulfé of this condition of her nerv- 
ail overwrought it is. 
welfare of 
al- 
ready giving attention, one of serious moment to 
all. 

It is a duty each woman owes to herself and her 
children. Given only to household duties that bur- 
den, see to it that your overworked are 


new 


ous system, weakened as 
[t then becomes a vital subject of the 


the women—one to whieh the thoughtful are 


nerves 


righted’ and your exhausted strength regained. 
Don’t delay a single hour. If you are a woman 


wage-earner in any occupation andare overwork- 
ed in the duties which weigh upon you, see to it 
that yon keep your nervous force up to its proper 
standard, that you renew your strength and keep 
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up your power to work. It means health and 
happiness to you; health for you to do your work 
and happiness to make life worth living. Attend 
to it at once. 

You have only to use the help nature has pro- 
vided in that wonderful restorer of health and 
strength, that powerful invigorator of brain, nerve 
and blood, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. Read what it did for Mrs F. Cohen, of 
153 Pacific St, Newark, N J. 

**T had been sick for three years,’’ writes Mrs 
Cohen, ‘‘weak, nervous and run-down, until I 
didn’t care whether I lived or died. A friend of 
mine advised me to try Dr Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy,and it has made a new women 
| of me to-day. I had the rheumatism in one of 








my legs, and I could not rest at night until [ tried 
| Dr Greene’s Nervura, and | can truly say lam en- 
} tirely cured. I feel twice as young and all my 
friends say I don’t look like the same perso 
| Nervura has certainly done me a wonderful 
| of good.”’ 
| Itis not a patent medicine, but the preserips 


of the most successful living specialist in 


nervous and chronic diseases, Dr Greene. o| 
West l4th street, New York City. 
He has the largest practice in the world, an 


this grand medical discovery is the result of 
vast experience. The reputation o Di 
Greene is a guarantee that his medicine will « 
and the fact that he can be consulted by any 

at any time, free of charge, personally or by 

ter, gives absolute assurance of the beneficial ac- 
tion of this wonderful medicine. 
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Electricity 
is Life. 


It has been well said “ Elec- 
tricity is the steam in the human fy 
engine, which keeps it going ak 
and regulates its movements,” (~ - 
de curative agent for Rheu- _ 
matism, Gout, Liver and Kidney trouble, Ner- 
vous Debility, Indigestion and kindred complaints, 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Belt 


for men and women has no equal, and is the cheapest 
cure in the world. 

Standard Belt, S6 Power, $3.00. At all 
druggists , or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

“Tus Dactor’s Srory,” a valuable book, free. 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASS’N, 
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| A DAY SUR Send us your address 

| @ 2ndwe will show you 

how to make $3 @ day; absolutely 
sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you work 
in the locality where youlive. Send us your address and 
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Job Printing. 

We are now prepared to take all kinds of work 
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Our Photo-Engraving 
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work, and our prices are right. 

Our Electrotype Foundry 
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and we can furnish work as quickly and as cheaply 
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In Job Printing 
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| book, and guarantee satisfaction. 

Write for estimates on anything you may need 
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you prices that will please you, and we guarantee 
perfect satisfaction in every department. 
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The True Story of Teddy’s Thanksgiving. 


DOROTHY BAGLEY. 


HEY WERE DRIVING along 
to Grandpa Russell’s house 
with Teddy’s little ulster 
under him as he sat on the 
front seat, tomake him most 
as tall as papa, and evert 
grandma needed no wrap, 
**Perhaps,’’ said papa, ‘‘it 

will be warm enough to have the hammock 

out, and that will be a good place for you, 

Master Teddy, after one of Grandina Russell’s 

swell dinners.’’ 

‘‘What is a swell dinner, papa?’’ 

‘‘Just you wait and see, young man! You 
will be wiser-on that subject a few hours from 
now.’’ 

‘‘Well, I know it will be a good dinner, and 
I will ride home by moonlight, won’t I, papa? 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


rolled on the grass, shouting, while mamma 
and grandma Selden were ‘wiping the. tears 


away. 

‘*Don’t see what you are a-laughin’  at,’’ 
drawled Jonas, ‘‘I didn’t care who went first 
so long’s ther critter got thar.’’ 

By this time Teddy was out of the carriage 
and running around ‘‘like a late, chicken,’’ 
grandina said. There were so many things to 
be done, he hardly knew which to do first. 

Just then ‘‘Quack! Quack!’’ and along 
came Mrand Mrs Duck, all dressed in white, 
with yellow stockings. Teddy scampered off 
to the corn barrel and came back with both 
hands full, but dear me! Mr Duck took the 
whole into his big bill all at one scoop. 

‘You horrid, greedy thing! You didn’t leave 
one bit for Mrs Duck and Thanksgiving day, 
tao. Where did you learn your manners?’’ 

“Quack! Quack!’’ said Mr Duck, giving 
his wife a shove out of his way. 

“Quack! Quack!’’ said Teddy, who had 
another handful of corn. ‘‘You won't get a 
single —’’ here Mr Duck sprang up so sudden- 
ly that all the corn flew out of Teddy’s hands 
and he sat down rather hard. Then he and 
Mr Duck had quite a‘little fight, for both their 
tempers were ruffled, and in the meantime 
Madam Dvck quietly ate all the corn. 

‘*Well, you just cheated yourself that time, 
and I’ve had all I want of you, until next 
Thanksgiving, and den wouldn’t I dust like 
to eat you.’’ 

**Quack! Quack!’’ said Mr Duck, waddling 





THE YALE SOPHOMORE BAND WHICH COULDN’T ‘‘RATTLE’’ THE FRESHMEN. 


You promised, you know, ’cause I never rid- 
ed by moonlight in all my life.’”’ And Teddy 
nearly fell out of the carriage in his delight. 
‘*T’se so glad you ’cluded to go this way and 
not in the old choo-choo cars.’’’ 

apa was quite as gay—‘‘like a boy 
again,’’ he said; and as they drove into grand- 
pa’s yard it was hard to tell who was laugh- 
ing the harder, for there stood Jonas, the 
hired man, pulling on a rope with all his 
strength, and at the other end of the rope was 
a young steer, pulling with all his strength 
the other way. His four legs, very far apart 
and as stiff as possible, looked as if they 
would never yield an inch, and the long tail, 
stretched out as stiff as a broom handle, with 
a tassel on the end, looked even more obsti- 
nate than the long legs. 

‘*What are you trying to do, Jonas?’’ shout- 
ed papa. 

‘*Get Tom inter ther barn,’’ drawled Jonas, 
with another big tug at the rope. Just then 
Tom changed his mind, and started for the 
barn cn a full run, dragging Jonas after him 
over the chips and through a big mud puddle, 
pellmell into the barn, where Jonas sprawled 
full length and Tom stood still, a perfect pic- 
ture of innocence, as*much as to say, ‘‘ Wasn’t 
this what you wanted?’’ 

How they all shouted! Grandpa and grand- 
ma stood at the door holding their sides, papa 


off for water. and Teddy found himself swung 
up on old Bilack’s back. 

‘‘Hold on tight now,’’ said grandpa, ‘‘and 
get up an appetite.’’ And away went the old 
horse, jog-jog down the lane to the bars, and 
here he quietly went down on his knees and 


slid Teddy over his head, but Teddy was an 
active little fellow and had climbed the bars 
and so onto old Black’s back as soon as the 


old herse was on his feet again. 

‘‘Good for you, Teddy,’’ called grandpa, 
and up the lane they came again, Teddy hold- 
ing on by the shaggy mane, his short legs 
sticking out straight, his little red hat on the 
back of his head and his sunny curls dancing 
over his shoulders, while peal after peal of 
merry laughter roused the neighbors. 

‘Guess that little chap’s over to 
Russell’s for Thanksgiving by that racket. 
Such a good time! Down to the bars and 
up again they went, until papa said no one 
else would stand any chance at the ‘‘swell 
dinner’’ which smelled so deliciously, if Ted- 
dy was allowed to ‘‘get up an appetite’’ any 
longer, so he swung him off, just as grandma 
called them to dinner. 

And such a dinner! If I were to tell you all 
Teddy ate you would never believe me and it 
didn’t make him sick, either. When he had 
scraped up the last bit of pumpkin pie he said, 
‘*I know what a swell dinner is. It’s a din- 


Grandma 
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ner that dust makes you swell, 
papa?’’ 

‘‘Ha, ha!’’ laughed grandpa. ‘‘That beats 
Webster’s Unabridged. ’’ 

After dinner papa hung the hammock in 
the warm sun and Teddy.crawled up in it for 
his nap, while the two grandmas visited with 
mamma, and grandpa and papa took a walk. 
Now old Black was allowed to wander all 
over the place as he pleased, and as he came 
around the corner of the house he espied Mas- 
ter Teddy asleep. ‘‘Oho!’’ thought he, ‘‘this 
is the small boy who rode me up and down 
the lane so many times. I know a little trick 
to pay him off for that.’’ So he quietly nib- 
bled the grass until close to the hammock, 
then took the edge in his teeth and gently 
rolled Master Teddy out! A more surprised 
little boy you never saw. Mamma rushed out 
expecting a ‘‘grand howl,’’ as papa called it, 
but it was really too funny to cry about, so 
Teddy just rolled over and over like papa, 
laughing and shouting. As he was pretty 
wide-awake now, grandma gave him a nicely 
packed basket of good things to carry to a 
poor old lady who lived just across the field: 
The basket was put in a little wagon and 
Teddy trudged along to the door of the queer 
little house, where a _ still queerer little old 
lady sat. Teddy said ‘‘her sKin didn’t fit,’’ 
and she didn’t look a bit like his grandmas. 
He did his errand very prettily, and gave the 
basket ‘‘with Mrs Russell’s compliments,’’ 
for grandma Russell was very polite and Ted- 
dy ‘‘always practiced his manners,’’ he said, 
when he went there. 

‘*Bless yer blue eyes!’’ said the old lady, 
“*You tell your ma she’s got somethin’ to be 
thankful for anyhow, and so’ve I now. I 
knew your grandma wouldn’t forgit old Marm 


isn’t it, 


Pratt, and say, ain’t that your pa and grand- 
pa?’’ And sure enough there they were, so 


they put Teddy into the wagon and drew him 
down to the barn to see the cows milked. 

Here he found old Black eating his supper, 
and he thought he would have some fun, so 
he climbed up and covered the meal with hay. 
Old Black pushed it off into the corner as fast 
as Teddy put it on, but at last the old horse 
lost his politeness and raising his head sud- 
denly he blew a whole mouthful of meal all 
over Teddy. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Teddy, stamping and sput- 
tering, ‘‘dess we’ll call it square now, and— 
oh, my! grandpa, dust look here. Here’s a 
big little chicken all drownded in the pig’s 
pail!’’ 

‘*Well, well!’’ said grandpa, 
end to a late chicken’s foolishness. 
Ted, take him in to grandma to nurse.’’ 

Grandma wrapped him in cotton and put 
him in the warm oven, with the door open, 
but she said he was too far gone to help. 
Teddy forgot all about him, while they were 
trying to eat a little supperin grandma’s big 
kitchen—‘‘ just to keep them alive on the way 
home’’—when there came a sharp ‘‘peep, 
peep!’’ and out walked Mr Chicken, ‘‘ bigger 
as life,’’ Teddy said. How funny he looked, 
on his long legs, flapping his wings to get the 
cotton off. Grandma said he was Teddy’s 
now, so he was put into a basket, under the 
carriage seat,and off they started for the moon- 
light ride home. 

‘‘She’ll be up just about as you reach the 
woods,’’ called grandpa. Teddy was on the 
back seat this time curled up with grandma. 

Thud, thud went the horse’s feet on the soft 
ground, when they came to the woods, and 
how funny they sounded as they rolled along. 

‘*Don’t go to sleep, Teddy,’’ said mamma. 
Go to sleep! Why, he was as wide-awake as 
could be. What funny dark places there 
were in. the woods, and the telegraph poles 
looked so tall. Was that grandma talking? 
How buzzy and far off her voice sounded and 
the carriage wobbles so queerly. It’s dark, 
too. 

‘Hello, Teddy,’’ called papa, ‘‘here’s your 
moon, bigger as life.’’’ But Teddy was fast 
asleep. 


‘*there’s no 
Here, 





A college Class Band. 


The accompanying photograph of the ’97 class 
band at Yale is a glimpse of college life in one 
of its spirited phases. The annual baseball game 
between freshmen and sophomores is made 
more exciting by the attempt of the whole soph- 
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omore class to “rattle’’ the freshman nine. The 
volunteer band of the present sophomore class, 
07, although followed by a guard with shot- 
guns, small cannon and several hand organs, 
was unable to help their team. The freshmen 
wou easily. 


re 
Genesis’ Ghost. 
KATE KRAMER. 


Blind man’s buff and puss in the corner 
have amused the small people for generations 
when Thanksgiving night games were allowed 
all over the house, but I don’t believe that 
any American children ever played the game 
I am going to tell you about, for I doubt if it 
ever is played outside a certain corner of 
northern Scotland. It is called Genesis’ ghost, 
and the best thing about it is that any number 
of children can join in the fun; in fact the 
more the merrier. One is chosen as the ghost 
and he or she is blindfolded, then tucked 
away in one corner of the room, crouching 
behind a semicircle of other little folks, 
generally five of them with one in the center 
as spokesman. The others choose their 
spokesman, who heads the line with half a 
dozen hanging on to each other’s skirts or 
jackets. When the defender of Genesis’ ghost 
calls ‘‘Ready,’’ the long line advances sol- 
emnly toward the corner and the boy or girl 
at the head of the line inquires, ‘‘ How is Gene- 
sis’ ghost to-night?’’ 

‘*He is tired and can’t see you to-night.”’ 

‘*Where is Genesis’ ghost?’’ 

‘*He is upstairs sleeping and can’t see 
to-night.’ 

**What did he do to-day?’ 

‘*He spent all day hunting and can’t see you 
to-night.’’ 

‘*What is Genesis’ ghost dressed in?’’ 

‘*A sky blue satin tunic, white hat, yellow 
stockings, and he can’t see you to-night.’’ 

‘*What did he have for dinner to-day?’’ 

‘Plum pudding, roast beef, currant pie and 
wine; but he can’t see you to-night.’’ 

‘*What does Genesis’ ghost do to-morrow’ 

‘*He rides a dapple gray with golden bridle 
and silver saddle; but he can’t see you to- 
night.’’ 


you 


9? 


‘*Who waits on Genesis’ ghost?’’ 
‘Two maids with golden curls, rose-pink 
gowns, and pearl rings; but he can’t see you 


to-night.”’ 

‘*How is Genesis’ ghost to-night?’’ 

This is the last question, and as it is an- 
swered in a deep, slow, horrible voice, ‘‘He 
is dead, and can’t see you tu-night,’’ the semi- 
circle breaks and the blindfolded ghost, with 
a horrible yell, breaks loose and goes danci ing 
about the room in a regular blind man’s buff 


game. Whoever is caught gives up a forfeit. 
Then the same sing-song ditty is gone 
through with over and over again, with a new 


ghost and anew row of children to guard him, 
until a dozen or so of forfeits are gathered, 
which are redeemed in every day forfeit fash- 
ion. 


In Grandmother’s Girlhood. 
ELLIOTT. 


‘*Thanksgiving, these days,’’ said an old 
Yankee woman tome the other day, ‘‘isn’t 
what it used to be. They tell me of how in 
the big cities a family orders a table spread 
for them in a hotel dining room and there they 
gather to eat their dinner—all sorts of French 
gimcracks on a long bill of fare, even the tur- 
key ‘a la’ something or other, and the cran- 
berry sauce named so you might mistake it for 
squash or apple dumpling. Land sakes, I’d 
rather they’d drop Thanksgiving out of the 
calendar than that. 

‘You folks to-day don’t know anything about 
- areal Thanksgiving, such as we used to have, 
oh, fifty or sixty years ago. Ican go further 


back than that, even, for I’m 82 and I can re- 
member Thanksgivings when I was eight 
years old. And it wasn’t Thanksgiving day 
alone we looked to; it was weeks ahead. 
There was a month of days, the dreamy, soft 
days of Indian summer, when the apples had 
to be all gathered and the yellow pumpkins 
rolled indoors, the cider made and the corn 
husked. Then the women had to have their 
new gowns and bonnets made, for folks then 


put on their new clothes for Thanksgiving, 
just as to-day they do for Easter. For a week 
ahead we children used to be called in to chop 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


mince meat to a wearisome fineness, and 
pound allspice and cloves and cinnamon in a 


great mortar, for in those days herbs and 
spices came in the rough. Even the salt we 
used was rock salt, which had to be washed 


and dried and pounded and sifted before it 
could be used. 

‘Then the Sunday when the proclamation 
was to be read! We walked to church with 
more willingness than usual, and sat through 
the long sermon and prayers without a fidget 
till we heard the crackle of the great docu- 
ment as it was unfolded, and listened in rap- 
ture to every word. 

‘**The next Monday morning preparations 
began for the feast. Pies were made by the 
dozen, the score, the hundred; pumpkin pies, 
cranberry pies, huckleberry, cherry, peach, 
pear, apple, plum, lemon,. custard and 
Marlborough pudding pies; pies with top 
erusts and pies without. Then the cake— 
nothing was big enough to bake the Thanks- 
giving cake in but great milk pans, and when 
the cooking was all over, when the great brick 
oven had been emptied, buttery, dresser, 
shelves, pantry and kitchen table were literal- 
ly crowded with a jostlfng abundance. There 
was a hogshead of cider in the cellar, and 
such turkeys, such chickens! 

‘But with all the preparations it was al- 
ways contrived that not a member of the 
family should be absent from the morning 
service of Thanksgiving. Still I’ll warrant 
anxious glances went around among the house- 
wives who had left chicken pie and turkeys in 
the oven. But when sermon and prayers were 
over, what a rush there was for home, with 
grandfather, grandmother, aunties, uncles and 
cousins arriving by the dozens in sleighs or 
buggies. The best room in the house was 
thrown open and in the wide fireplace a great 
fire of hickory wood crackled and blazed. 

‘*Then the dinner in the kitchen! Forina 
good old-fashioned farmhouse the folks 
‘kitchened’ in the dining room and dined in 
the kitchen. But one could never describe 
the turkey, the chicken pie, the array of vege- 
tables, the plum pudding and pies, which we 
ate till we wondered what was the matter 
that we could eat no more. 

‘When it was all over grandfather would 
arise and recite the mercies of God in his 
dealings with thé family, and his speech al- 
ways closed with the application of a time- 
honored text, when he hoped that as years 
passed by we might ‘so number our days as to 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.’ Then we 
closed with what in these days might.be called 
the national hymn of the Puritans, which be- 
gan: 

Let children hear the matepty f eds 

Which God performed of old, 


Which in our younger years we saw 
And which our fathers told. 


‘“‘Then the dinner was cleared away and 
what an evening we had! Blind man’s buff 
and puss in the corner were played in rooms 
we were never allowed to enter the rest of the 
year. As for the older foiks, they sat by the 
fire, where the women swapped recipes and 


crochet patterns, and the men talked crops 
and stock. In the evening the minister and 
his wife would call. Then old, lugubrious 
hymns’ were sung, in which the singers 


bemoaned themse!ves as guilty sinners who 
stood where fiery billows ros red beneath. The 
evening never ended without more to eat,— 
apples and pears, raised cake, pie and cider,— 
until tired natures could endure no more, and 
when 9 o’clock struck our Thanksgiving was 
ended.”’ 
— 


A Loaf 0’ Cake. 


A. H. D. 


Two cups 0’ sugar, 
One cup 0’ tea; 

A little pepper you know, for spice. 
A pinch o’ molasses, 
Nutmegs three, 

And some of everything else that’s nice, 

Strain the flour in, 

Stir it tight,- 

A spoon with a hole in the handle’s best. 
Keep a-tasting 
Till it’s right, 

Then add the eggs in Cropple Crown’s nest. 


When it’s ready, 
Cook it slow, 

By the minute hand till quarter o’ three, 
And, then, I s’pose 
If Il were you, 

I'd have a party and’ invite me! 





* with that he grew discontented, 


















Writers and Their Work. 


Hall Caine, the author of The Manxman. j 
touring in the United States in a very quie 
way,to avoid the 
lionizing to 
which the Amer. 
acan public sul 
jects its favo 
among the Eng- 
lish writers. H¢ 


was born In e@ 
Isle of Man, the 
scene of ihe 


Manxman, and 
there he 
in a magnificent 
home built fron 
the proceeds f 
his novels. Part 
of his early life was given up to reviewing, but 
deciding that 


resides 


nobody should go on writing about other peo- 
ple’s writing who could not do original writ- 
ing himself. So he settled down ina bit of a 
cottage in the Isle of Wight, where A Story of 
a Crime was produced. This was followed by 
his other well-known novels. 


Seldom does a writer or a public man re- 
ceive such tributes as have been lavished on 
Eugene Field of Chicago since his sudden 
death from heart disease. He was pre-emi- 
nently a poet of the children, and already a 
subscription has been opened for a monument 
to be built from the contributions of children. 
Such subscriptions should be sent to the news- 
paper of whose staff Mr Field was a member, 
the Chicago Record, 181 Madison street, Chi- 
cago. 





‘‘*Thought you said your friends were a 
unit”’’ ‘‘I was right about it, too,’’ answered 
the defeated one. ‘‘I got just one vote 


————— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 
11. Resus—A good thing in a letter. 
Pants 
Coat 500 Vest F 5V080. 
Shirt. 
12. Breticat—What four Bible 
are represented in the line below? 


+ 1000, 100 AaND SMART, J TE 


characters 


13. DrorprErp Ruymes—Fill the blanks— 
making as much sense and rhyme as the origi- 
nal, without using the original words. 

The man in the 
Came down too —— 

To ask his way to —— 
The man in the 
He burned his 

Eating cold plum —— 

14. CHARADE—My whole looked at my first 
and wondered if it would do my second. 

15. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

SON LUCE IS LAME. 

















er Chance for Women to Make Money. 


Isee so many men giving their experience in 
the Dish Washer business, that one would almost 
think the men had “taken to washing the dishes.” 
But ladies can do just as well asmen. I have 
been devoting my time for over a year to selling 
Climax Dish Washers. My husband has aided 
mornings $ and evenings, and we have cleared over 
$5,000 in a year. The trouble with people is they 
won’t try new things, and so let the golden oppor- 
tunities pass. Every family wants a Dish Washer, 
and any one can sell them if they TRY. I do not 
calvass at all; peopie come or se nd after Wash- 
ers. I have examined all the Dish Washers made, 
but the Climax has no equal. You can get com- 
plete instructions by addressing the Climax Mfg 
Co., 12 Starr ave , Columbus, Ohio. I want ladies 
everywhere to try this business and let us hear 
how they succeed. A READER. 
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The Pumpkin Pie. 





Oh, on Thanksgiving day, when from and 
from west, 

From north and from south come the pilgrim and 
guest; 

When the gray-haired New Englander sees ’round 
his board 

The old broken links of affection restored; 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once 


east 


more, 
And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled 
before— 
What moistens the lips and what brightens the 
eye; 
What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin 
pie? , 
{ Whittier. 
a —===~— 


Mrs Barnes’ Gratitude. 
CAMILLA MARIA MASON. 








O HURRY UP, Mandy, or 
we'll be late to meetin’. 
Well, I dunno’s I care ef we 
be, I’m so tuckered out with 
workin’ since afore day that 
I’d almost ruther stay to 
home and rest ef I could, but 
laws, there’s no rest for me. 
How I do wish John’s folks wasn’t comin’ 
here to dinner! City folks is so perticler, and 
John’s wife’ll see everything thet ain’t just 
right. She wun’t make no allowance for the 
hard times we’ve hed, paying off thet mortgage 
thet your father left on the place. She thet 
hes everything to do with, and all the help she 
wants, and I’ye only this poor thing, Sally, 
thet we took from the county house. 

“Wall, IL s’pose if I’m goin’ we’d better start. 
Now, Sally, be sure and baste the turkey every 
few minutes, and tend to the parlor fire; ef the 
stove smokes,open the winder. You hed better 
git the garden over at half after ‘leven. 
I do hope we'll git back before they come. 
Don’t worry so, Mandy, et’ll be all right. You 
know Tom Jones said you’s the best cook in 
Beelville, and them city folks when they’re 
here, eat as though they’re starved.” 

Poor Mrs Barnes had hardly started on the 
two-mile drive to church when she found that 
she had left her handkerchief with its bunch of 
caraway in its folds, and worse than all, shé 
had forgotten to put on her best gaiters. It 
was too late to go back, and she thought by 
stooping a little as she walked into church her 
shoes ight not be noticed. The prayer was 
about to begin when they arrived. When the 
elder reminded them of their mercies and 
prayed that they might all have thankful 
hearts, Mrs Barnes was softened and thought, 
‘I s’pose I ort to be more thankful than I be. 
None of us hev died or been very sick, ef we 
did lose most of our best cows last summer, 
and I do declare ef Mrs Jones hain’t got ona 
new bunnet, and she hain’t had hers a might 
longer’n I have mine, I know, for we both got 
‘em the week that Mary Smith was married, 
she that was Mary Brown. It ain’t but two 
years come Christmas, but then she hain’t hed 
no mortgage to pay off. No, come to look, it 
ain’t new, neither. It’s the old bunnet with 
new trimmings and a feather.”’ 

The elder is saying we must remember the 
poor; the Lord lovetha cheerful giver. “Ain’t 
IT always givin’ all I can spare, and I guess 
nobody didn’t give no more to the last dona- 
tion than we did. Oh, did I tell Sally to keep 
the eat out of the buttery? There’s the punkin 
pies and cream right on the broad shelf, and as 
like as not she’ll forget to put that piece of 
carpet back over the hole that got burnt in the 
parlor carpet right in front of the stove where 
they’d see it the first thing. The land knows 
[ hain’t hed no time to mendit. I wouldn’t 
wonder ef she’d left the winder open and it’ll 
be colder’n a barn. I wish I’d told her not to 
get the best dishes down that grandma gave 
me, for it seems though she never teehes ’em 
without breaking some. Last time it was a 
tea cup and sasser. Thet was the day the sew- 














sass 


“ness. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


ing circle was to our house. 
wouldn’t rest well in her grave ef she could 
see them dishes now, so many of ‘em gone. 
Well, ef meetin’ ain’t out and 


I guess grandma 


it don’t seem as 
though I’d sensed much of the sermon.’’ 

“Mandy, what did make you so oneasy in 
ineeting? You acted as ef you’s setting on 
needles and pins.’’ 

*You’d act worse ef you’s in my place, but 
sakes alive, men don’t never hev no trouble 
‘bout the cooking. They kin jest set right 
down and eat. Well, here we are and no signs 
of company yet; but there’s Brown’s boy at the 
gate. A letter for me?’’. “Yes, Mr Jones 
asked me to fetch it over as I was to the office.” 


“John’s folks ain’t comin’ to-day after all; 
san’t git away until next summer. Oh, 
dear,’ and Mrs Barnes drew a deep sigh, 


“T do believe I’m ‘thankfuller’ than I’ve been 
before to-day.”’ 
— 


This Quilt Is a Beauty. 
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Sunshiny Sitting Rooms. 
MARY PORTER LANGLEY. 





When building a new home, plan to have 
the sitting room on the pleasantest side of the 
house. Sitting room, dining room and kitch- 
en should be arranged so as to be on the south 
side, for two reasons. First, and most im- 
portant, is that the early sunshine is cheerful, 
invigorating, healthful. Second, everything 


should be made as bright as possible for the 
woman who has to spend, as every house- 
keeper has, much of her time indoors. Sa 


even if you have to scrimp the parlor or go 
without one altogether, to gain space, be sure 
and have a great, big sitting room, one that 
will accommodate al] necessary furniture 
without crowding and have plenty of room for 
special corners. 

The ideal sitting room ofa farmhouse need 
contain no luxuries to make it the most 
charming spot in the house, but it must have 
all the necessities of refined, intellectual liv- 
ing and cozy comfort to make -it attractive. 
Costly furnishings are not imperative to pro- 
duce artistic beauty, but cheery things are. 
Everything nondeseript or dingily somber 
should be tabooed. All fabrics for this apart- 
ment should be chosen with an eye to bright- 
The word bright should not be mistak- 
en for cheap, flashy tints, which offend the 
eye of every tasteful person, but those which 
are warm and seem to have absorbed the 
light and glory of the sunshine. Nothing is 
better for the woodwork of sitting rooms than 
light oak. The furniture, too, should be large- 
ly of this wood, because it keeps its color bet- 
ter, does not show dust as much as darker 
woods, and makes a room lighter and brighter. 
Have plenty of rich red in the carpet, cov- 
ers and cushions. Nothing makes a room look 
so cozy as plenty of red; it is the queen of 
colors, and forms an‘effective contrast to the 
light yellow of the oak. 

In most of farmhouses the sitting room is 


the general reception and assembly room, 
therefore it cannot be made too _ inviting. 
Nothing in it should be too costly for ordin- 


arily good usage, but everything the best of its 
kind if possible. The furniture should be of 
the substantial order, of tasteful design, but 
not a mass of intricate carving in which dust 
can tind resting places which will defy the 
cleanest housekeeper. The main feature of 
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this room should be a generous fireplace, with 
father’s staunch armchair by the engle. Indi- 
vidual chairs and corners give character. to 
the room and people it with a thousand 
charming faneies. A sitting room of this kind 
must necessarily be somewhat heterogeneous, 
therefore it would not be complete without a 
settle such as graced the homes of our Puritan 
ancestors. If purchased new it should be of 
solid oak and made @ thing of beauty by a 
prodigality of gay oriental-colored cushions, 
but if you are so fortunate as to have among 
your garret treasures an heirloom in the shape 
of a genuine mahogany settle, made when 
things were made to last, and rich in the deep 
mellow red tones, softened and subdued by 
time, you need not look for any of the mod- 
ern triumphs of the cabinet maker’s art, for 
this will excel them all. This piece of furni- 
ture will rapidly develop into a prime favor- 
ite with every member of the household, and 
these colonial relies can often be found in the 
dim, dusty corners of some second-hand shop. 
To make the room still more enchanting it 
should have windows, either opening out on 
or looking upon a spacious, vine-shaded ve- 
randa,which by the aid of awnings and ham- 
mocks can easily be developed into a summer 
paradise. The center table should be massive 
and generous enough in proportions to accom- 
modate the large lamps now so generally used. 

Where there is no brary proper in the 
house, the sitting room should contain some 
of its principal features. A well-equipped 
graceful writing desk of oak and a chair to 
match it in design, together with a neat, low 
oaken bookcase of three tiers of shelves, or a 
revolving case, or both if you can afford it, 
and have many books, are the main 
essentials of the library or student’s corner 
which will certainly have great drawing pow-, 
ers and, with the aid of generous paper racks 
overflowing with good periodicals, do much to 
keep the away from the ‘‘corners.’’ 
Mother’s nook should be one of the cheeriest 
spots in acheery room. It ought to com- 
mand a fine view from a broad cushioned win- 
dow-seat, a lookout into a pretty old-fashion- 
ed garden where bees and birds make merriest 
music. Here should be the sewing table, a 
dainty rocker and a handsome work basket. 

In the light of such a sitting room a parlor 
seems superfiuous, and the expense of it is 
better merged into this truly delightful place, 
which contains no luxuries unless we except 
afew good pictures, and are they luxuries? 
Are they not rather the necessities, the last 
chord in a beautiful harmony, the aids to a 
beautiful life? 


boys 





Evolution. 
G. H. LOWELL. 


In spite of the same old theory 
That woman was made from man, 
The time has now come for re-dress, 
And you may believe it who can. 


First Adam, then Eve, so the text runs, 
And man takes pride in the act; 

Has always been very conceited 
And twitted poor Eve of the fact. 


But woman has patiently waited, 
And time in its yey track 

Has at last brought her full restitution, 
Without reservation or back. 


For now, lo, you see Eve-olution 
Has come to the rescue of Eve, 

And with bicycle bloomers, and what-not, 
Has brought to her sudden reprieve. 


ee 


Rocking Chairs werein existence, soit seems, 
in the day of the venerable Bede, who grum- 
bled that “the women are now so luxurious 
that they do have chairs with wooden circles 
on the legs, and which sway back and front in 
such sort that it makes one sick to behold 
them.” 


A Marble Bread-Board.—A housewife who 
had banished a marble-topped table to the attic 
brought down the heavy white slab the other 
day and now uses it in her kitchen to roll out 
pastry on. 

Freshen the Felt Hat.—If you have a white 
felt hat which is pretty enough in style to be 


worn this winter, and its only fault is its lack 
of freshness, try what pipe clay will do for it. 











Kerosene will brighten dull, tarnished silver. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 








PARING THE APPLES. 





Thanksgiving Meals Ready Planned. 





The following bills of fare for Thanksgiving 
are the result of careful study on the part of 
an experienced teacher of cooking who knows 
what the season demands and what is whole- 
some, economical and easily prepared. ~The 
various dishes will be found to combine these 
qualities remarkably well. If the dinner bill 
is too long, or if oysters are not available, 
omit the soup. First comes the 

BREAKFAST. 
Shredded wheat biscuit, Warm baked apple 
Chicken fried in butter 
Creamed potato, Entire wheat muffins 
Coffee 

The chicken should be cooked until tender, 
the preceding day, then separated into pieces 
suitable for serving, dipped in egg and crumbs 
or rolled in seasoned flour, and cooked a rich 
brown in the hot butter. The potatoes (cold 
boiled), cut into }-inch dice, are served ina 
rich white sauce, allowing a cup of sauce to a 
cup of potato. 

Mufiins.—Two cups entire flour, 1 cup milk, 2 
eggs, 3 tablespoonfuls melted shortening, 3 
tablespoons sugar, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
+ teaspoon salt. Stir quickly and bake ina 
quick oven. This recipe makes 1 dozen. 

DINNER. 

Oyster soup 
Roast turkey with cranberry sauce 
Potatoes a la Marie, Stuffed onions 
Scalloped turnips, Celery salad 
Cheese, Wafers 

Plum pudding with snowflake sauce 
Mince pie, pumpkin gic grapes, nuts, 

offee 

Soup.—One quart oysters, 1 pint cream, 1 
pint chicken stock, } pint stale bread, free of 
crust, 1 sprig parsley, 1 bay leaf, 1 stalk celery, 
bit mace, small slice onion, two tablespoons 
butter, 1 tablespoon flour, } teaspoon white 
pepper, speck cayenne, salt to taste. Chop 
oysters, place in stew-pan with seasonings, 
half stock and oyster liquor. Cook slowly 20 
minutes. Cook bread and remaining stock in 
another saucepan 20 minutes. Strain oyster 
liquid over bread and then cook 10 minutes 
longer. Strain. Heat cream in double boiler. 
Cream flour and butter together. Add to 
strained liquid, then add hot cream; season 
with salt and pepper, strain and serve. If 
cream is thick, use half milk, and if you wish 
a richer soup add the last thing two well- 
beaten egg yolks. 

Turkey Stufing—One quart grated stale 
brea:l, 1 cup milk. Soak 1 hour and add 4 
teaspoon powdered thyme, 4 teaspoon summer 
savory, ltablespoon salt, 1 teaspoon onion, 4 
tablespoons butter melted, 2 eggs well beaten. 
Mix well together. 

Cranberry Sauce.--One cup of cranberries, 4 
cup sugar, } cup water. Boil 10 minutes, 
covered. Strain, mold. Serve cold. 

Potato a la Marie.—To 6 boiled potatoes add 
3 tablespoons butter, 4 teaspoon salt, 4 tea- 
spoon celery salt, § teaspoon white pepper, } to 
4 cup cream. Beat until creamy and light, 
like thick cream. 

Stuffed Onions.—Boil 


raisins 


gently 1 hour6 good- 


sized onions. Remove center with a sharp 
knife. Fill with 2 tablespoons minced ham, 3 


tablespoons bread crumbs, 1 tablespoon butter, 
3 tablespoons cream, 4 teaspoon salt, speck of 
cayenne, 1 egg, mixed together; sprinkle 
onions with buttered crumbs and bake 1 hour 
slowly on earthen plates. Serve with cream 
sauce. 

Scalloped Turnips.—Cut ttirnips into }-inch 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 +460 PURE 


Elisabeth R. Scovil in her book, “’The Care of Children,” 
recommends the use of Ivory Soap for bathing infants, and 


says 


“There is no particular virtue in Castile Soap, which has 


long ‘been consecrated to this purpose.” 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co, Cin’Ti 








dice, boil until very tender in salted water, 
drain thoroughly, arrange in alternate layers 
with a stock sauce in an earthen dish; cover 
with buttered crumbs and brown. 

Celery Salad.—For dressing, use 4 cup vin- 
egar,} cup butter, 2 teaspoons sugar, 2 tea- 
spoons flour, } teaspoon salt, } teaspoon mus- 
tard, } teaspoon white pepper, 1 egg. Rub 
butter and flour together, mix sugar, mustard, 
salt and pepper with vinegar; boil; add flour 
and butter; cook 5 minutes; pour over beaten 
egg, stirring all the time. When cold thin to 
right consistency with cream and pour over 
diced celery. 

Plum Pudding.—Eight crackers rolled fine, 
4eggs well beaten, 1 quart milk, ? cup sugar, 
2 tablespoons butter, } teaspoon salt, } nutmeg 
grated, 4 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 Ib raisins, 
seeded. Mix all but eggs,.then add them 
beaten very light; bake in a moderate oven 
about 14 hours. 

Snowflake Sauce.—One cup sugar, 1 heaping 
tablespoon of butter, creamed together; 1 cup 
water, 1 tablespoon flour, } teaspoon salt. 
Mix flour with a little water, add to rest and 
boil 5 minutes. Cool, add sugar and } tea- 
spoon each of vanilla and lemon and beat un- 
til flaky with a Dover beater. 

Mincemeat.—One quart fine-chopped, fresh- 
boiled meat, 2 quarts fine-chopped sour apple, 
2 cups molasses, 3 cups sugar, 3 cups chopped 
and stoned raisins, 2 cups currants, 1 cup 
sultanas, § tablespoon clove, 1 tablespoon 
mace, 1 tablespoon allspice, 2 fablespoons cin- 
naion, 3 nutinegs, ¢ cup salt, juice and grated 
rind of oranges and 1 lemon, $ pint boiled 
cider, } to 4 cup butter or pure beef fat; stock 
te moisten; if needed. Mix and cook thor- 
oughly before making into pies. Place 1 tea- 
spoon butter ontop of each pie, more season- 
ing if liked, with additional raisins. 

Pumpkin Pie.—One and one-half cups stew- 
ed and sifted pumpkin, 1 egg, 2 cups milk 
seaided, 4 cup sugar, cinnamon, ginger, salt 
and nutmeg according to taste. Bake in lined 
plate until it puffs in the center. Makes 1 pie. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Make the mince pies the last of the week 
preceding Thanksgiving. On Monday make 
the foundation for your salad dressing. If you 
prepare your own poultry, see that that is all 
On Wednesday make cranberry sauce, 
pumpkin pies and stuff your turkey. Mix all 
but the eggs for your pudding, prepare your 
celery for dressing and roll in a damp cloth. 
Prepare your soup, all but the cream, and ar- 
range your nuts and fruit. Mix and place in 
the ice chest stuffing for onions, and roll, sift 
and butter the bread crumbs needed. 


ready. 





Holiday Candies. 


MARY 8S. STELSON. 

Molasses candy may be quickly made_ by 
placing in a granite kettle 1 teacupful of white 
sugar and 14 cups New Orleans molasses. Let 
it boil until it makes a moderately hard can- 
dy when tested by dropping a bit from the 


spoon into cold water. Add 1 tablespoonful 
butter and 3 teaspoonfuls vinegar, then boil 2 
minutes longer. Take from the stove and 


stir in well + teaspoonful saleratus, pour on 
well buttered plates, and before it gets too 
cold check off with a buttered knife. This 
may be improved by having a teacupful of 
hickory or walnut meats spread on the butter- 
ed plates, before pouring over the hot candy. 
Popcorn or peanuts also may be used. A 





DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific Saygntion: different from 
all other devices. The only safe. simple, 
comfortable and invisible ar Drum in 
the world. Helps where medical skill 
fails. No wire or string attachment. 
Write Wiveon pict 
104 T ty DEUM £9 
( rus 2 ouisville, K; . 
OMices: (1122 Broadway, Ne Y. r 











foundation for many fancy candies is made 
thus: Place in a granite kettle 2 cupfuls 
granulated sugar, 1 cupful cold water and a 
pinch of cream of tartar. Stir until it dis- 
solves but not after it boils, or it will grain. 
Cover the kettle and boil about 10 minutes. 
There are several different stages at which 
it may be removed from the fire, when it is 
soft and creamy, or hard or quite brittle. If 
one wishes it creamy, it must be stirred one 
way until it is cold, commencing when it is 
a little more than lukewarm. Cocoanut, 
chocolate, almond, fig or nut candy may be 
made from this fondant. 
asiagiasiaplii inten 

Two Ways of Preserving Cider.—Boil down 
cider in proportion of four to one. Skim dur- 
ing boiling, and avoid scorching. Use a brass 
kettle, scoured with salt and vinegar, and 
washed with clear water. Thisisa convenient 
article to have, as it is good in tarts in summer, 
andis far superior to alcoholic liquors for 
mince pies or fruit cakes. To preserve cider, 
put acupful of mustard seed in a small salt 
bag and put toa barrel of cider. Add the seeds 
when the cider about suits your taste, either 
when sweet or a little fermented. 


Kitchen Philosophy.—There are some old- 
fashioned people who prefer a sucking pig to 
turkey at Thanksgiving, and to have this dish 
in perfection an old saying goes that the small 
animal must be three weeks ‘‘under a moon.” 

**Some of your hurts you have cured, 

And the sharpest you still have survived, 

But what torments of grief you endured 

From the evils that never arrived.’’ 





If doughnuts do not take on a golden brown 
crust as soon as they are dropped into the 
lard you may know that it is not hot enough. 





Economical squash pies may be made by 
substituting one soda cracker rolled fine for 
each egg. 





Don’t apologize at the table. An apology 
foradish which does not quite satisfy the 


cook is better left unsaid, for several reasons, 
and the guests recognize an insincere apology 
as simply a bait for c omp »liments. 


Inflate the Omelet.—A pinch of powdered su- 
gar and another of cornstarch, beaten in with 
the yolks of will keep an omelet from 


eggs, 





collapsing. Beat the whites stiff and then cut 
them into the yolks. 

For Gingerbread.—Some good cooks save 
sausage fat to use in gingerbread. They say it 


gives the cake a delicious flavor. 


Obstinate Stoppers. —If anyone hastrouble in 
removing stoppers from bottles, try threading 
a needle with stout linen and pushing the 
needle through the stopper near one edge, then 
pushing it through again, leaving all the room 
she can between the two holes, then leaving 
a loop at top large enough for a finger to enter, 
tying well and cutting the long thread off. I 
find this very handy.—[C. B. C. 










BUSY FINGERS. 


A Girl’s Winter Frock. 


The dress shown here is suitable for any 
fabric, the materials used in the design being 





No 7603. 
12 years. 
blue silk with white lace and ribbon trim- 
mings. A medium. size pattern will require 
54 yards of 27-inch wide material. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 

No. . Size 
po errr es 
Address 


Size for giris of 6, T, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 

ae 


Good-Looking Crocheted Lace. 


GERTRUDE CRENSHAW. 


Chain thirty stitches, turn. 

Ist row—One short stitch in second stitch 
from hook, * chain five, one short stitch in 
fifth chain, repeat from star twice, treble tive 
in third chain, one short stitch in next third 
chain, repeat from star, treble tive in last 


stitch of chain, chain three, turn. 





short 
chain five, one ‘Short 
treble five in next short 


—Treble five in last treble, one 


2a row 
stitch in third treble, 
stitch in third chain, 


stitch, one short stitch in third chain, * chain 
five, one short stitch in third chain, repeat 
from star, chain three, treble one in next 
short stitch chain one, turn. 

3d row—One short stitch in treble, * chain 
five, one short stitch in third chain, repeat 


from star, treble five in next short stitch, one 
short stitch in third treble, treble five in next 
short stitch, one short stitch in third chain, 
chain five, one short stitch in third treble, 
treble five in third chain, chain three, turn. 

4th row—One short stitch in. third treble, 
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treble tive in next short stitch, one short 
stitch in third chain, chain five, one short 
stitch in third treble, treble five in next short 


stitch, one short stitch in third chain, treble 
tive in next short stitch, one short stitch in 
third treble, * chain five, one short stitch in 
third chain, repeat from star, chain three, 
treble one in Short stitch, chain one, turn. 

5th row-—One short stitch in treble, * chain 
tive, one short stitch in third chain. repeat 
from star, chain five, one short stitch in third 
treble, five treble in next short stitch, one 
short stitch in third treble, chain five, one 
short stitch in third chain, treble five in short 
stitch, one short stitch in third treble, chain 
three, turn. 

6th row—One short stitch in third treble, 


treble five in next short stitch,one short stitch 
in third chain, chain five, one short stitch in 


third treble, * chain five, one short stitch in 
third chain, repeat from star twice, chain 
three, treble one in next short stitch, chain 
one, turn. 

7th row—One short stitch in treble, * chain 
five, one short stitch in third chain, repeat 
form star twice, treble five in next short 
stitch, one short stitch in third chain, chain 
five, one short stitch in third treble, treble 
five in next short stitch, chain three, turn. 


Repeat from second row. 
A 


Adjustable Yokes for Tiny Dresses. 
ANNA HINRICHS. 


With the approach of cold weather the little 
ones are put into heavier frocks. The simple 
muslin or gingham slip of the summer was 
quickly laundered to look as fresh as new. 





Not so with dresses of light wool. To these is 
imparted a grace of summer daintiness by the 
addition of adjustable yokes of lace and em- 
broidery. These are easily laundered, quickly 
adjusted, freshen a somewhat soiled frock or 
keep a fresh frock clean. These fancy yokes 
are cut to fit the neck and yoke of the child; 
hooked in the back, or buttoned on the shoul- 
der, fastened underneath the arms with but- 
ton and loop of elastic and pinned to the 
dress, in front, with a fancy or safety pin. 
Phe design pictured, Which is buttoned on 
the shoulder, is the simplest possible. It is 
nothing more than two pieces of wide or all- 
over embroidery, shaped at the neck and 
shouiders. Large, full bows of a color to 
match the dress are easily added and add 
greatly to the brightness of an otherwise som- 
ber little costume. The other model, hooked 
in the back, is of percale, finished with a dou- 
ble frill of fine, very open embroidery. 
Tam O’Shanter Cap. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





This pattern (given by request) can be 
worked in single zephyr or Germantown yarn. 
It requires about five ounces and should be 
crocheted with a bone hook, No 8 to 10. It is 
worked throughout in double crochet into the 
stitch, not into the loop of the chain. When 
the ninth round has been reached, tie a white 
thread into a stitch, to mark the beginning of 
each round. . Make a chain of six stitches and 
join into a ring. 

ist—Under the ring work 10 d es. 


2d—Increase by making two d cs in every 
stitch of the previous round. 

3d—Two d es in every third stitch. 

4th. to 7th—Two des in every fourth stitch. 

8th to 12th—Two d esin every twelfth 
stitch. 

13th to 23d—Two des in every sixteenth 
stitch. 

2th to 2th—Two d cs in* every twenty- 


eighth stitch. 

%~th—Work round without increasing. 

31st to 36th—Decrease by omitting every 
twenty-eighth stitch. 
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471 


[23] 


sTth to 47th—Decrease by omitting every six- 
teenth stitch. 

48th—Increase by working two d cs in every 
sixth d e. 

49th to 56th—Without increasing or decreas- 
ing. These last seven rounds should be work- 
ed tighter than the rest of the cap. 

To make the tuft, wind a sufficient quantity 
of yafn on a piece of cardboard two inches 
wide, withdraw the cardboard, then bind the 
center of the yatn with several turns of carpet 
thread, and tie firmly. Now cut the ends of 
each loop of the yarn and trim the ball or tuft 
to shape. 

This capis very neat,lined with quilted silk. 
For children it is exceedingly pretty made in 
scarlet wool, or in navy blue with band and 
tuft of cardinal. 


-TELL-TALE FACES. 


PINCHED AND CAREWORN, 


As Worn by Many American Women. 











(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 


The “‘ tell-tale face’ is worn by many 
American women, and is a symptom of 
symptoms, a signal of distress. 

While women do 
all in their power to 
hide their condition, 
the practised eye 

soon fetects the 
trouble. 

When pains and 
aches are felt in 
every part of the 

body, when faint- 
@nhess, dizziness, and 
that bearing-down 

feeling prevail, 
when loss of sleep 
and appetite are re- 
ducing flesh daily, 
when the society of 
friends is irksome, 
and the hopeless 

‘‘blues”’ predomi- 
nate, then the face 
is pinched, haggard, 
and careworn, and 
prompt relief is nec- 
essary, or a beauti- 
ful life will be sacri- 
ficed. 

An American, wo- 
man, Lydia E. 
Pinkham, a student 
of women and their 
diseases, twenty 

si years ago succeeded 
in producing an absolute cure for all dis- 
eases of women. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 









Vegetable Compound stands to-day as it 
did then, pre-eminent. 

Mrs. H. Wampler, of Barabo, Wis., 
pub- 


whose letter we were permitted to 
lish last year, writes 
that she hopes Mre. 
Pinkham will continue 
to use her name, as the 
publication in newspa- 
pers of the account of 
her own wonderful cure 
and relief from years of 
misery has been the 
means of influencing 
many suffering women 
to try Lydia E. Pink- = 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, and become 
well like herself. Mrs. Wampler feels, 
and rightly, too, that in this way she is 
doing a great good. 
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WELCOME THE WINTRY BLAST! 


Notes and Half-Notes. 





{A great many peagie are in such a hurry 
that they have no time to live. 

{Mrs Rorer, thefamous lecturer on household 
economy, has two sons, one of whom is a stu- 
dent at Harvard. The college lad has wona 
number of medals, but once he lost a race under 
such astonishing . circumstances that his 
mother questioned him as to the probable rea- 
son. ‘‘How did it happen?’’ he is reported to 
have said with scorn. ‘‘Why, the whole- 
wheat bread gave out, and how can you expect 
a fellow to run on white flour?’’ 


qThe season hath its reflections. Behold the 
haughty Mr Gobbler, in his pride. He stuffs 
and gobbles, and lo, he in 
turn is stuffed and gob- 
bled, and the places that 
knew him know him no 
more. And what of his 
prototype, the man who 
stuffs and gobbles and 
swells? Itis well not to 
4 forget the man of the par- 
able, who tore down his 
barns and builded bigger; 
and that night was his 
soul required of him. But 
if we are grateful for the 
good things bestowed up- 
this little sermon and Mr Gobbler’s 





on us, 
specter—his goblin, so to speak—need not spoil 
our Thanksgiving appetite. 


qThe French woman marries without love 
and her husband has to win her later on, but 
the result is that they often reach a better 
result than is obtained among other people. 
This is the opinion of ‘‘Max O’Rell.”’ 

{Of 451 women in various parts of the country 
who are college graduates and who have fur- 
nished statistics in response to an inquiry of 
the Massachusetts bureau of statistics of labor, 
412 are working for pay, of whom 338 have 
some remunerative work in addition to their 
main occupation. About one-quarter are paid 
from $25 to $50 a month; one-third $50 to $75; 
one-quarter $75 to 3100; and about one-sixth 
$100 to $200. Six get less than $25 a month, 
but two have $200 to $300 a month and two 
more than $300. Those reporting include 169 
teachers, 47 librarians and assistants, 28 sten- 
ographers, 22 nurses and superintendents of 
nursing, 19 newspaper editors and reporters, 
19 clerks, 15 telegraph operators and 15 type 
setters, the rest being distributed among 50 
different occupations. 

{One cooking school teacher says the making 
of bread develops, whitens and strengthens 
the hand, and that really there is no better 
manicure than kneading the dough. 
‘Novel-reading is now a part of the course of 
English literature at Yale. Prof W. L. Phelps 
gives his class 30 novels during the college 
year. The student is required to read the 
book and then hand in, 


before the lecture up- 
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on it, a written review thereof. Up to the 
Christmas vacation the list is as follows: 


Lorna Doone, by Blackmore; peta ry py Bn 
Ward; A Modern Instance, by Howells; ther 
Ww aters, by Moore; A Gentleman of F rance, by Wey- 
man; Treasure Island, by Stevenson; The Luck of 
Roaring Camp and Other Stories, by Bret Harte; 
The Phantom Rickshaw and Other Stories, by Kip- 
xy ’ 


ling; A Suburban Pastoral, by Prof Beers; 

by Du Maurier. 

Familiarity with certain classic novels has 
been a requisite for admission to Harvard for 
many years. 

{The old-fashioned habit of saying grace be- 


fore meals is not, in the opinion of a writer 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, dying out. 


{The good housewife utilizes odds and ends 
of carpet which can be got at a furnishing 
store for a mere song, for rugs. All they need 
is a bit of fringe or braid at each end. 


{Don’t tie yourself up into knots when you 
go to sleep, for before they are untied they 
will leave their marks,—round shoulders, un- 
even hips and protruding collar bones, to say 
nothing about wrinkles. 


QHere’s a good bit of advice from Margaret 
Sangster in a talk to tired housekeepers: ‘‘If 
you go off for a day’s holiday, don’t take a 
luncheon with you unless you go where there 
is nothing.to eat. Half the pleasure of your 
outing will be in eating food that somebody 
else has cooked.”’ . 

{When the census was taken in Boston, one 
of the enumerators was a woman, and she 
alone in the whole force finished her work in 
the specified time. So you see, in any sort of 
reckoning, nowadays, woman counts. 


{The story is going the rounds that certain 
beautiful society women of high degree in 
New York city make a good bit of pin money 
over the sale of their portraits. 

{There is a wealthy woman farmer at Fon- 
tainebleau, France, who began life by digging 
potatoes for a few hours a day. Now she 
owns a farm of 600 acres and can sell her 
fruits and vegetables at almost any price she 
asks. 

{In Persia a woman increases in value every 
time she loses a husband. When she begins 
married life her husband pays $300 for her, 
but she costs her second husband $500, it be- 
ing considered that she is constantly becom- 
ing a better housekeeper. The money goes to 
her parents. 

qSomebody recently made a list of the green, 
fragrant outdoor things with which ‘‘women 
folks’’ fill pillows, and here it is: Sweet fern, 
balsam fir, mint, thistledown, cat-tail fur, 
milkweed silk, hops, catnip, rose leaves, bay- 
berry leaves, the gummy little catkin and— 
goodness knows what else. 

q‘‘The Thanksgiving holiday at afeminine col- 
lege,’’ says a recent graduate, “is far from 
being dull. To begin with, every dormitory 






has a big spread for the students on that day, 
with ice cream, cake, confectionery, and all the 
dishes so dear to the feminine heart. Then in 
the evening all the college girls remaining in 
town meet in the gymnasium and have a ‘“‘stag 
german ;”’ they call it that because there are 
no men present, and the girls with white rib- 
bon tied on their left arm act as their substi- 
tute. But the girls who go off: Thanksgiving 
morning and spend the day in the surrounding 
country have the glorious times. They usually 
go in parties of 10, with one of the teachers as 
chaperon, and stay all day and over night at 
some farmhouse. The farmers like the college 
girls and like to give them a good time, and 
the girls are allowed all sorts of privileges 
about the farm. They get out all the horses 
and try them at racing ontheroad; they tram- 
ple down‘the hay, playing basket ballin the 
barn; they drink cider and .make maple wax 
of the maple sugar; they ask all sorts of ques- 
tions, and end by wanting to carry off all the 
old-fashioned furniture in the house. But col- 
lege girls never forget a kindness, and when 
commencement day comes ’round you’ll find 
their Thanksgiving friends seated in the best 
seat in the front row.”’ 

{Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the pioneer of the 
woman suffragist movement in this country, 
cejlebrated 
her 80th 
birthday on 
Nov 12, at 
her home in 
New York 
city. She 
was born in 
Johnst o wn, 
N Y, of Puri- 
tan stock. 
She became 
interested in 
the cause of 
woman’s 
rights whena 
school girl in 
Troy, N Y. 
Her first pub- 
lic speech on 
the subject 
of woman 
suffrage was made in 1848, when she addressed 
the New York legislatura for two hours*on the 
‘married woman’s property bill.”’ As a birth- 
day gift the national council of women, repre- 
senting the women’s clubs of the country, gave 
Mrs Stanton a nightdress of Japanese silk. 


Of what degeneration a good, sturdy farming 
stock is capable! There is the new Duchess 
of Marlborough, formerly Miss Consuelo Van- 
derbilt of New York, whose great-great-great- 
grandfather was asubstantial farmer on Staten 
island. Now we see her mother selling her to 
a British duke, paying the duke’s mamma a 
million dollars to bind the transaction. 











® e@ 

Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
_ in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
=) many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. . . 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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REMINISCENCE OF SUMMER DAYS. 
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Taik Around the Table. 


Mourning Customs Unchristian.—Martha Per- 
ry seems to me rather-hard and bitter in her 
tirade against mourning, but she is certainly 
right; it is a foolish custom, especially for 
poor people, and I believe it to be directly op- 
posed to the principles of Christianity. I 
wonder how much of a storm TI shall raise 
when I say that I consider the funeral and 
burial, with their attendant parade and ex- 
pense, to be also relics of barbarism. I wish 
to thank the friends who have so kindly made 
suggestions for the occupation of my little 
boy. Many of them I had already tried and 
some I have treasured up for use when he is 
a little older. Among the latter are those of 
Marthine Gabrielson, which were of the sort 
IThad in mind when I made the request. 
[Susan Nipper. 

‘‘Hit-or-Miss Reading.”-—I agree most decid- 
edly with the writer of the article thus headed, 
and will say that I find it a more enjoyable 
course of reading than any other, and espe- 
cially recommend it to tired houseepers and 
stay-at-homes. Almost every town has its 
free library where well-known books can_ be 
obtained, and the reader can enjoy and dis- 
cuss with friends or alone certain good novels. 
By novels I do not mean silly love stories, 
entirely untrue and impossible, but a new, 
novel and interesting story, with love and 
characters enough in it to keep the reader 
interested to the end, and so ginterested that 





she has to restrain herself from turning to the 
‘finis’’ to see ‘‘how it ends.’’ Be sure to place 
Dickens at the head of your list. Many peo- 
ple object to his books on account of the 
length and the many plots and characters, but 


I find few books more interesting than Doim- 
bey and Son. Our sympathies are all with 


Florence, while little Paul, the old-fashioned 
child, his life and death, bring tears to many 
eyes. The many other characters,—Mr Dom- 
bey, Walter, the evil Mr Carker and simple 
Captain Cuttle keep the attention of the 
reader to the end of the book. Next take 
Nicholas Nickleby, and you will not want to 
lay it aside while following Nicholas’ trials as 
schoolmaster under the rule of Mr and Mrs 
Squeers and Wackford, the fortune of Kate 
Nickleby, and the laughable, romantie love af- 
fairs of Mrs Nickleby, while the many other 
characters are all worthy of being read and dis- 
cussed by any reader. Now read short stories by 


Richard Harding Davis,—In Exile, Anony- 
mous Letter, etc. These ought to satisfy 
readers who do not desire a big book. They 


too might read Melody, by Laura Richards; a 
small book, perhaps more for young readers, 
but the blind child’s innocence and escape 
from public life will charm the oldest person. 
Those who would like an older novel, take 
Rowena in Boston, and the sequel, Mrs Keats 
sradford, and they will find it hard to lay 
them aside for various duties or to refrain 
from glancing too soon at the closing pages. 
Then too there is nothing tiresome in Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s stories, and I do not hesi- 


tate to recommend her books to all young 
readers. In Polly Oliver’s Problem’ one can 
see what a sweet, helpful girl can do, that 
loves her home and mother, and no young 
girl can help wishing to do likewise.—[Grace 
Sanford. 


The Debtor’s Cry.—‘‘I don’t see why I am 
unable to gain a foothold,’’ is the cry of one 
in debt. ‘‘This is perfect torture. I try as 
hard as possible to get ahead and then I am 
knocked down again, first on one side and 
then on the other. Sometimes I think I can 
see ahead clear sky, clear from the gloomy 
smoke of debt, then another bill is presented 
and it then looks darker than ever. No one 
knows the struggle to keep out of debt. «When 
ovce you get in and have willing backers to 
whom you can flee at any time, then your 
doom is sealed. You are fighting against 
a lion. You will never conquer. Once debt 
gets a firm grasp upon you it is all over. 
There can be no more happiness. No, never 
can you be happy when you cannot look into 
the faces of men and say ‘I owe no man a dol- 
lar.’ You can never get rid of the monster 
debt until you make up your mind to leave 
all your old habits behind and start anew. 
Never mind if your coat is shabby and your 
shoes all holes; do not buy new ones until you 
have the money to pay for them. Your mind 
will feel easier in the old ones than in new 
clothes not paid for.’’ If you wish to be hap- 
py, remember this tried advice. Owe no man 
a dollar, no matter how willing he is to trust 
you. Pay as you go.—[{Lou. 
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Health Hints. 


cured 
Cook Co 
drug treatment 
Burson is now a 
drug medica- 


alone 
in the 


Notes.—Hot water 
eight cases of delirium tremens 
hospital, Chicago, after all 
had failed, and Dr S. W. 
strong advocate tor it to supersede 
tion. 

Dr J. Murray Robinson has devised a new treat- 
ment for the removal of wens. He punctures the 
tumor, gently squeezes out the contents, then in- 
troduces a very small piece of nitrate of silver. 
The day after, with forceps the capsule or sack is 
drawn out and in no case has the growth ever re- 
turned. 

The Medical Brief says that 20 drops of fluid ex- 


Progress 


tract of poke-root every three hows will cure 
gathered breasts in 48 hours. 

Dr G. Tatevosoff, a Caucasian Russian, cures 
obstinate hiccough by ordering a pinch of ordi- 


nary tobacco snuff upon every attack. The sneezing 
mduced euts short the hiccough. 

M. Conan treated a case of morphine habit in 
Tenon hospital as follows: He reduced the daily 
dose of the drug from 7} grains to one grain given 
in three doses. At the same time she received 
daily a mixture containing sparteine sulphate 1} 
grains, caffeine 7} grains and sodium benzoate 7} 
grains. Cured in 25 days, aithough covered with 
abscesses and in a desperate condition when ad- 
mitted, 


Strangling.—CGive the white of an egg, and un- 
less the obstruction is in the windpipe, it will give 
instant relief in most cases. 


Treatment of Shock.—It often happens that 
persons are seriously injured by falls, blows, kicks, 
etc, when ata distance from medical help. In 
such cases the immediate objects to be gained by 
those present is to apply heat to the body, stimu- 
late the heart and lungs and dilate the blood ves- 


sels of the skin until reaction occurs. Wrap in hot 
blankets with hot water bottles at feet, sides and 


hands. Hot water to the heart, ammonia or alco- 
hol to the nostrils; a hot bowel injection contain- 
ing one to two grains of capsicum or of red pepper 
tea. As soon as able to swallow, give alittle hot 
black coffee and later hot milk made sharp with 
red pepper. 

Advance in School Hygiene, adopted by 
N Y board of health: (1) No slate 
pencils or sponges to be hereafter used. (2) Pens 
and penholder to be given each scholar and kept 
in a box marked with his name. Never transfer- 
red to another without disinfection. (3) School 
‘property left in the building by any child sick of 
a contagious disease, or found in any apartment 
where small pox, typhus fever, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever or measles has occurred, should be taken by 
the health department and disinfected or destroy- 
ed. (4) Books taken home by the pupils must be 
re-covered with brown manilla paper each month. 
(5) A covered pitcher must be filled with fresh 
water before every session in each class-room and 
a numbered cup given to each pupil and no inter- 
change allowed. 


slates, 





Tea and Coffee Excess.— Dr James Wood has re- 
ported 125 cases of tea-inebriation and classifies the 
effects as 72 per cent, nervous; 20 per cent, fre- 
quent faintness ;50 per cent, persistent headache ;10 
per cent, great depression; 20 per cent, despond- 
ent; 50 per cent,excited; 19 per cent,palpitation of 
the heart, and 20 per cent insomnia. He states 
that the female inmates of certain insane asylums 
are allowed 37 tbs of coffee and 13 ths of tea each 
annually. This would equal 1.6 oz of coffee and 
about 0.44 oz of tea per day, and he says ‘this is 
ten times as much as sane people ought to have.’”’ 
According to his judgment therefore, the monthly 
allowance of a family of four adults should not 
exceed 19 oz of coffee and 5 oz of tea. 





Other Replies,—J. R. B. will find an excellent 
and efficient home treatment for chronic Bright’s 
disease in Secrets of Health, page 504-505, but it 
is too long to be copied here, and as I can suggest 
nothing better, all who are afflicted with that dis- 
ease are advised to apply that treatment.—W. B.: 
The beef tea made from Dr Porter’s recipe as 
given in Secrets of Health cannot be preserved for 
any great length of time. As to the dyspepsia, the 
different forms have so many general symptoms, 
nearly similar, that it is impossible to determine 
your kind from the few indications named. I 
think that ox gall pills and Kali phos tablets would 
be of service; one or two 3-grain pills before meais 
and 1 tablet after meals. 

Cold Water for Angina Pectoris.—Neuralgia of 
the heart is one of the most dreaded diseases, yet 
Prof Kirk of Edinburg has shown it is not a dis- 
ease of the heart at all. ‘*The trouble is a cramp 
not of the heart, but of the stomach, which is 

*Advice is given in this department free of 
charge on health, dietary and hygienic topics of 
general interest to all our readers. But limitations 
of space forbid attention to questions of interest to 
the inquirer only, nor can Our Health Adviser 
undertake the treatment of any cases by mail, 
nor can any medicines be furnished. 








OUR HEALTH ADVISER* 


rolled up like a ball, and itis this that is giving 
the dreadful pain. Digitalis and similar drugs are 
given to quiet the poor heart that is doing its duty 
perfectly well, and these so-called remedies are 
putting the network of nerves in the stomach 
into a worse and worse state, and the angina is 
being increased to a fury.’’ A cold sitz bath and 
the back laved with the cold water, and ‘‘in 
two minutes the angina was gone.’’ 


An Inexpensive Filter.—Good Health describes 
avery efficient domestic water filter. Pass through 
a bent glass or rubber pipe some strands of wet cot- 
ton candle wick or soft cotton yarn, loosely filling 
the tube. Place one end in the vessel or water to 
be filtered and the other below its bottom. The 
water will syphon over and should drip into a ves- 
sel with a narrow neck packed lightly with cotton 
about the tube. Use 1 grain of alum to each gal- 
lon of water to be filtered to coagulate organic 
matter; change the cotton daily. 





Answers to Questions. 


Old Uleers.—What is the best treatment for old 
ulcers that will not heal? asks M. M. P. Put the body 
in the best hygienic condition by securing the full 
activity of all the excreting organs, namely, kid- 
neys, skin, bowels, lungsand liver; provide an 
abundance of pure soft drinking water, and food 
rich in albumens and fruit hydro-carbons with very 
little sweets and starches ;then treat locally as prac- 
ticed by Dr T. J. Biggs of N Y. First cleanse with 
hot water and bichloride of mercury soap, then 
pack the ulcer with sterilized gauze, thoroughly 
saturated with a mixture of iodoform 40 grains; 
castor oil, two drams; mucilage acacia, two 
drams; bovinine, 2 ounces. Over the gauze place 
a thickness of oiled silk two inches larger every 
way than the gauze, then a layer of sheet lint of 
the same size and over alla cotton bandage. 
Change the gauze, dressing every day if there is 
much sloughing, or every other day if there is not, 
until the healing is well begun, then every third 
day until well. A wonderful thing about this 
method is thatit stops the pain, not by narcotiz- 
ing, but by feeding the impaired tissues. 

nutritive value of beef tea 
is nothing; it is a stimulant, and as such has its 
place in the dietary of the sick, but should never 
be depended upon for nutriment. Beef extract is 
simply beef tea boiled down. Some of the more 
recent beef preparations are not open to this criti- 
cism. 


Beef Extracts,—The 





The Great New York Horse Show. 


The 11th annual horse show held last week at 
Madison Square garden, New York,not only ex- 
celled in receipts, but was by far the best that 
has ever been held in point of quality in the 
horses exhibited. Breeders have become so 
thoroughly persuaded of the fact that it is use- 
less to exhibit anything but good stock at this 
show that they are exceedingly careful in 
making their entries. A great cause of com- 
plaint among exhibitors this year, especially 
in the Hackney classes, has been that the 
stallions were subjected to a veterinary exam- 
ination in the ring before the assembled 
crowd. An animal thus pronounced unsound 
would naturally be forever ruined as far as 
income from his service is concerned. One of 
the provisions in the prospectus issued by the 
association says: ‘‘The veterinary examina- 
tion of all breeding classes shall be compul- 
sory, and all these classes must be examined 
and the reports of the veterinarians submitted 
to the judges before the horses come before 
them for adjudication.’’ Such a ruling would 
naturally be supposed upon its face to require 
a private veterinary examination, and taken 
in this way itis a remarkably good rule, as 
there is no question that breeding an unsound 
horse is bad policy. There has been consid- 
erable complaint this year about the action of 
the veterinary inspectors, and itis probable 
that next year every animal entered in the 
breeding classes will receive a private exami- 
nation. Some exhibitors went so far as to say 
that the association is so anxious for the entry 
fees that they exhibit the entries without the 
examination, and disqualify them afterward 
in the ringif found unsound. It is hardly pos- 
sible that such is the policy of this well-known 
association, but it would be well to remove 
this cause of complaint. 

The Hackney classes were remarkably well 
filled, and showed not only an increase in 
numbers, but an increase in the quality of 
the animals exhibited. Matchless of Londes- 
boro 18 (1517), as usual, headed the Hackney 
classes in point of premiums won, both by 
himself and his get. The new entry, Langton 


. 








Performer 242 (4844), proved to be one of the 


most successful actgrs that has ever been in 
the garden. He won first in his 
peating the victories that he has won time and 
again in England. The appointments of the 
harness horses, including those of the 
riages, were most excellent, and showed a 
proper desire on the part of the owners of this 
friend of man to have everything correct and 
in proper shape. 


class, re- 


Car- 


———EE 
White Urine.—J. K. has a mare 11 years old 
which passes urine which stains the grass 01 
‘ound on which it falls. This is not uncommon 


in old mares and as long as she remains in good 
health treatment is unnecessary. Give 4 0z of ni- 
trate of potassium in a bran mash twice a day for 
a week. Then skip a week and give again. 





A Woman’s Despair. 





COULD SEE NOTHING AHEAD BUT 
A LIFE OF PAIN. 





She Tells a Reporter How she Suffered—How 
She Was Cured—And How Her Life Has Been 
Brightened by the Sunshine of Health. 

From the Drych, Utica, N Y. 

Mrs E. McLaughlin, who resides at 83 Miller 
street, Utica, N Y, but formerly lived at 110 Sey- 
mour avenue, in the same city, is a lady nearly 
seventy years old. She was born at Marcy, 
Oneida county, N Y, and has resided in Onevida 
county all her life andis well known there. It 
was reported in Utica that Mrs McLaughlin had 
been wonderfully cured of a severe attack of 
rheumatism, as well as indigestion, by the use of 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. A report 
er of Drych was sent to interview her on the sub 
ject and get the true facts. 

Mrs McLaughlin said she had been 
with rheumatism for about twenty 
and was at times unable to rise from 
Her suffering was_ intense, 
times driven nearly wild _ with the 


afflicted 

years, 
her chair 
and she was some 
agonizing 


pain. Of late she had also been troubled with in- 
digestion and her health had become greatly 
undermined. She was almost discouraged, being 
unable to get relief either from the doctors or 


through the numerous remedies which she tried. 


Mrs McLaughlin had often read of thi 
effected by Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple, but, after her many failures to obtain relief 
through other remedies, she had but little con- 
fidence that anything would help her. She con- 
tinued to grow worse from day to day and had 
given up all hope of ever being restored to health. 
One day Mrs McLaughlin spoke of Pink Pills to a 
friend who was calling upon her. It happened 
that this friend had had some experience with 
Pink Pills, and knew their value. She urgently 
advised Mrs McLaughlin to give them a trial, 
which she consented to do. She procured one box 
and before its contents had beer entirely used 
she noticed quite an improvement in her health. 
She waited some time before getting another. 
After a while she decided to keep on with them, 
and when she had taken three boxes was com- 
pletely cured. She is no longer troubled with in- 
digestion, and when seen by the representative 
of Dryech was walking around as briskly as any 
one of her age could be expected to do. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day 
of July, 1895. 

G,. H. HUMPHREY, Notary Public, 
Oneida Co, N Y. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific-for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, 
St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after-effect of la grippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow com- 
plexions, all forms of weakness either in. male or 
female, and all diseases resulting from vitiated 
humors in the blood. Pink Pills are sold by all 
dealers, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
orice (50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50) by ad- 
dressing Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenec- 
tady, N Y. 


CONSUMPTION 


To tae Eptror—Piease inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
eT cured, I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, W.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


cures 
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w— OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Premium List tor 1895-6 





Useful and Valuable Premiums for those who obtain New Subscribers to this 
Journal, at the rate of 


Sl.00 ame ce dudtsaee 





ANY ONE CAN GET UP A CLUB AND SECURE A PREMIUM WITH VERY LITTLE EFFORT. 





It contains, as will be seen upon examination, many new and 


E PRESENT HEREWITH tv our readers our Annual List of Premiums 
desirable articles in acdcdition to the best of those offered in the past year, and some of tlie most liberal offers we have ever made. Every article 


herein described is well worth working for and will well repay anyone for the little time necessary to secure them. We guarantee everything 


as represented and to give entire satisfaction. 


If you appreciate our journal and would like to see its influence extended, the most substantial way of showing it will be to ask one or more of your 
friends or neighbors to subseribe. If you cannot undertake to raise a large club, try a small one. Our journal is so well known and so attractive that 


anyone can easily procure one or more new subscribers. 





‘ SPECIAL INS’TRUCTIONS. 


The Priceof this journal, which is published weekly, is $1.00 per year, 
or 50 cents for six months. 

The Premiums advertised are given for new subscribers procured at 
the rate of $1.00 a year. Two subscribers for six months count the same as 
one yearly. 

A Year’s Subscription Free. We will send this journal free for one 
year tu anyone sending us three new yearly subscribers instead of a 
premium, if preferred. 

No Premium is Allowed on one’s own subscription. We give premi- 
ums mainly to induce our readers to get us subscribers; they are therefore 
given to the one who gets the subscriber, not to the subscriber. 

A New Subscriber is one who is not a reader of the paper at present. 

Premiums for Sale. To accommodate those who may wish to secure 
any of the premiumsin our list without getting subscribers, each article is 
offered for sale at a certain stipulated price. 


Address all orders to 





We pay postage on all pr2miums sent by mail. On goods*sent by 
freight or express the receive’ pays the transportation charges, which are 
usually light. If you wish t know the probable charge inquire at your 
nearest office. 

Everything advertised is kept on hand throughout the year and can 
be obtained at any time. 

Cash must be sent with each order as we cannot keep book accotints 
with anyone. Subscriptions are not entered until payment is received. 

How to remit: Small amounts can be sent by mail with very little risk, 
when properly sealed and directed, but money sent in this way is at the 
risk of the sender. For amounts less than $1.00, postage stamps will be 
accepted, 2 cent stamps preferred. Large amounts should be sent by post- 
office or express money order, check or draft, or registered letter. 

Sample Copies, subscription blanks and addressed envelopes sent free 
on application. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


(<> Please Preserve this Premium List for future reference. 


The offers here made will hold good for One Year from this date. 





The People’s Atlas of the World. 





A WHOLE LIBRARY OF USEFUL AND VALUABLE INFORMATION. 





Contains over_60 Large Maps and 140 New and Beautiful [lustrations. 





IT GIVES THE POPULATION OF EACH STATE AND TERRITORY; OF ALL COUNTIES OF THE UNITED STATES; OF 
AMERICAN CITIES WITH OVER 5,000: INHABITANTS, BY THE LAST U.S. CENSUS. 


Given for only One New Subscriber. 


This valuable and justly popular Atlas of the World 
contains a vast amount of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and statistical matters so comprehen- 
sively arranged that any part of it may be found with a 
moment’s search. The handsomely engraved Maps of 
all the States and Territories in the Union are large, full 
page, with a number of dowble page maps to represent the 
most important States. All countries on the face of the 
earth are shown. Rivers and lakes are accurately lo- 
eated. All the large cities of the world, the important 
towns, and most'of the villages of the United States are 
given on the Maps. It gives a classified list of all na- 
tions, with forms of government, geographical location, 
size and population. 

Its special features relating to each state are: Popu- 
lation for the past 50 years. A condensed history. 
Number of miles of railroad. Peculiarities of soil and 
climate, together with the chief productions, principal 
industries and wealth, educational and religious inter- 
ests. Interest Laws and Statutes of Limitations. 
Among its many features is a 


General Description of the World, 
Giving its physical features—form, density, tempera- 
ture, motion, the seasons, climatic conditions, winds and 
currents; distribution of land and water; races of people 
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Miniature Cut of Atlas. 
Size, open, 14 by 22 inches. 


and their religions; a historical chapter on polar explo- 
rations; also the most complete list of nations ever pub- 
lished, giving their geographical location, area, popula- 
tion and forms of government. 


Magnificent Illustrations 


Embellish nearly every page of the reading matter, and 
faithfully depict scenes in almost every part of the 
world. They are intensely interesting, and constitute 
an art collection which will be viewed with pleasure 
and admiration for years to come. 


Its Special Features Relating to the United States are: 


The Popular and Electoral Votes for President in 1884, 
1888 and 1892, by States. List of Presidents. Agricultural 
Productions. Mineral Products. Homestead Laws and 
Civil Service Rules. Statistics of Immigration, 1820 to 
1891. Public Debt for the past 100 Years. Commercial 
Failures for 1890 and 1891. Gold and Silver Statistics. 
Number and Value of Farm Animals. Cultivable Area 
ag compared with Increase of Population. Postal In- 
formation, with Domestic and Foreign Rates, and other 
information that should be in every home in the land. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price, when purchased, 
50 cents. P@stage paid by us in each case. 
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Wood’s Natural History. 


CONTAINS 800 PAGES and 500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Given for One New Subscriber. 
Wood's Natural His- 
tory with its charm- 
ing descriptions and 


delightful anecdotes 
of all animals, both 
domestic and wild, is 
the greatest author- 
ity in the land. 

It gives minutely 
and in the simplest 
language, the habits, 
haunts, diseases and 
peculiarities of the 
entire animal king- 
dom. This great work 
is by the world fa- 
mous naturalist, the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M. 
A., F. L. S., author of 
several other 
brated works on an- 
imal life; but none 
with so great a fund 
of information as 
this great work, now 

1 published for the first 

‘y time in America. 

The clear and descrip- 

a agp SERS tive text of the writ- 

er is embellished with 500 engravings by such eminent European ar- 
tists as Wolf, Weir, Zwecker, Coleman, Harvey anc others. 

This Mammoth Cyclopedia of the animal world consists of over 
eight hundred pages, and is substantially bound in stiff paper. covers, 
It contains 800 pages of clear print on good paper, with 500 excellent 
illustrations, and until this new edition was printed never sold for less 
than 85. 

Given for one new subscriber. 
agé paid by usin each case. 


The National Standard Dictionary. 


Given for One New Subscriber. 


cele- 








Price when purcliased 50 cents. Vost- 





This Dictionary is a Universal Handbook 
for ready reference, handsomely illustrated, 
neatly printed with plain type on good paper, 
and bound in handsome cloth binding. It 
contains 608 pages and about 40,000 words cor- 
rectly spelled, correctly pronounced and 
exactly defined—this number being all the 
words needed tor daily use. 

This reference book also contains 700 pie- 
torial illustrations, birds, ani- 
mals, fishes, insects, plants, flowers, seeds, im- 


representing 


plements, perfectly showing hundreds of ob- o- 
jects found in mechanics, mathematics, geom- 700 TLLU STRATIONS 
etry, architecture, military, naval, botany, and 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. = 
being a dictionary, it 
arti- 


Besides complete 








contains concise, important and correct 











cles on the following subjects, viz: 

Abbreviations in common use. 

A full table of synonyms. This table is of the greatest value to those 
who would write and speak smoothly and correctly. 

A biographical register, containing date of birth and death of the fa- 
mous personages of history, art, science, literature, religion and polities, 
from the earliest known time to the present. 
worth the price of the book. 


This information alone is 


Given for one new subscriber. Price when purchased 50 cents. Postage 


paid by us in each case. 





Lee’s Condensed Cyclopedia. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY 
+ AND SCIENCE. 
Given for One New Subscriber. 

This invaluable little book contains more information to the square ineh 
than any book we have ever seen. 

Are you in doubt about a great discovery, the life and work of some 
renowned man, the belief or doctrine held by any sect 
or school, the location of some noted place in the 
world, or the record of a remarkable event in human 
history? If so, look into this book and you will be 
answered, It isas thorough as any of the large encyclo- 
pedias, condensing where they elaborate, giving the 
necessary facts without the unnecessary descriptive 
matter, and it should be on every desk, in every library, 
and near at hand for everyone who desires to be 
posted on the multitudinous affairs of human life. It 
contains 392 pages of closely printed matter replete 
- with the most essential facts of human eulture and 
understanding, and is handsomely bound in cloth. Given for one new 
subscriber. Price when purchased 50 cen®. Postage paid by us in each case. 
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Blakelee’s Industrial Cyclopedia. 


CONTAINS 720 PAGES AND OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Given for One New Subscriber. 

In this book, seven hundred and twenty octavo pages are devoted to ex 
plaining clearly the easiest, most [practical and best way of doing every 
kind of work, mechanical and otherwise. It ngt only treats fully of the 
use and care of tools, and shows 
how to make and mend an end. 
less variety of useful articles, but 
also points out how to do thou- 
sands of things not requiring 
tools, such as mixing paints, man- 
aging teams, caring for 
stock an@ poultry, storing hay, 
grain and vegetables, harvesting 
furs, 


farm 


a corn crop, caring for 
leather, lamps and glass articles, 
butter and cheese making, pork 
packing, canning, preserving, and 
the like, without end. 

Not only are the mechanic and 
householder thoroughly provided 
for, but matters of use and inter- 
est to the farmer are treated at 
such length that there seems to 
be nothing in the wide range of 
his multifarious duties that the 
author has overlooked. The 
housewife, too, has a department 
of her own, where, among hun- 
dreds of other things, she is 
taught the mysteries of bleach- 
ing and dyeing, the management of all kinds of faljgics; how to make 
brackets, frames, tidies, rugs, mats, and all kinds of knitted and fancy arti- 
eles; and hundreds of those beautiful and useful articles which add so much 
to the adornment and convenience of home. 

This book contains seven hundred and twenty pages, fully illustrated 
with over two hundred engravings, and is bound in stiff paper covers. 
It is furnished with a detailed table of contents and copious index. Given 
for one new subscriber. Price when purchased 50 cents. Postage paid by 
us in each case. 


Three Good Farm Books. 


All Three Given for One Subscriber. 


Each of the foliowing books contains 128 pages, is fully illustrated, 
and is worth many dollars to any one interested in the subjects of which 


it treats. 
“THE PRACTICAL POULTRY-GROWER” | .“"° 


complete, most practical book of the kind ever 
published. A few of its many features are: The 
care of the chicks, description of portable houses, 
the directions for having early chicks, feed for 
young broods, ete. 

Artificial Poultry Raising is fully treated by 
JAMES RANKIN, whose sixteen years’ experience 
in the business makes him an authority. It con- 
tains many new points on hatching in incubators 
and raising chicks and brooders. Also, How to 
Feed for Eggs and Meat, as well as for breeding 
purposes. How to Make Hens Lay in Winter as well as in summer, how to 
exercise the fowls, make manure, avoid diseases, etc. The Methods of Pre- 
serving Eggs, including many recipes that have been sold at high prices. 
This chapter alone wilkenable you to make many hundred times the cost of 
the book by. liolding eggs for a higher market. 


“THE PRACTICAL FRUIT-GROWER” '* * 


stand- 














New 





by a standard authority, being com- 
piled by PROF. S. T. MAYNARD of the Massa- 
ehusetts Agricultural College. It contains the 
results of years of successful fruit-growing and 
experiments. All the processes of propagation, 
root-grafting, budding, the tools employed, divi- 
sions of roots, layering, ete., are described and 
illustrated by 100 engravings, made especially for 
this work. The principal insect enemies of the 
various fruiis are illustrated so that the nov- 
ice can at once recognize them. Their habits of 
life are tully treated, and simple and inexpensive practical remedies are 
given for their control and extermination. Thirty-five illustrations in this 
chapter alone. This feature of the “ Practical Fruit-Grower” will save 
many dollars in a single season. ' 


“MONEY CROPS: HOW TO GROW AND HOW 
T0 SELL THE ” Is a closely printed book giving con- 
§ cise, plain, practical, common sense 
and detailed directiotis for planting, cultivating, harvest- 
; ing and marketing nearly 100 crops—crops that there is 
money in; and how to get all the’ money possible out of 
them, is the basis of this volume. The aim has been to 
give all essential information regarding each crop in the least possible 
space. There has been crowded into these pages an amount of invaluable 
material which, if prepared and printed in the usual style would make a 
ponderous volume—a book beyond the reach of the masses. We will send 
these three books for only one new subscriber. 
Price, when purchased, 15 cents each. Postage paid by us in each case. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST 


Famous Standard Books. 


Thirty Volumes of the Most Noted Works in English 
Literature, 


Any One Given for One New Subscriber. 


- Here is one of the greatest bargains 
to be found in our extensive list of 
premiums. Such an opportunity to 
secure fine cloth bound books was 
never offered before, for, although 
paper-covered books have for some 


time been sold cheaply, this is the first 
opportunity offered to secure 
books in handsome _ cioth-bindings, 
upon such terms.as we now offer them, 


ever 


I fy 





batty ey, : “4 During the past few years great prog- 
Ladi ress has been made in the arts of 

printing and book-binding, and the 

surprising offer we now make is a 

wonderful exemplification of this 


Some years ago such books 
as we here offer would have been con- 
sidered cheap at one dollar each, and 
even now no larger or more 
handsomely bound are sold at from 
#1 to R1.50 each. 

The books offered consist of thirty 
volumes, selected from the most noted 
works in English literature. They 
are beautifully printed and substan- 
tially bound in cloth with full gold 
stamped back and ornamental sides. 
Linehes high,5 inches wide and 144, inches thick, and some 
‘ The following are the titles of the 


progress. 


books 














Eaclr book is 7} 
of them contain a 
books offered: 


s many as 500 pages. 


Adam Bede. By George | East Lynne. By Mrs | Oliver Twist. By Charles 
Eliot. | Henry Wood. Dickens. ‘ 
Arabian Nights. Emerson’s Essays. Pilgrim’s Progress. By 
Autocrat of the Break-| Great Rebellion, His-| Thomas Bunyan. 
fast Table. OliverWen- tory of. Moore. | Robert Elsmere. By Mrs 
dell Holmes. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Humphrey Ward. 


By | RobinsonCrusoe. DeFoe. 


By Nat 


By | History of the World. 
. Lardner. 
Si ax House of Seven Gables. | 
By Hawthorne. 


Bonaparte Family. 
Depuy. 
Child’s 


| = 
Searlet Letter. 
Hawthorne. 


History of T ’ 
rennyson’s Poems. 


— wid chataeag Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter | Twenty Thousand 
David Copperfield. By Scott. . Leagues under the 
Dickens. denis a 2 . 
Kit Carson. Seas. y Jules Verne. 
Deerslayer. By J. Fen-| past Days of Pompeii. | United States, History 
imore Cooper. sulwer. of. Frost. 
Dombey and Son. By) Longfellow. (Early| Vanity Fair. By Wil- 
Charles Dickens. Poems). liam Thackeray. 
Don Quixete. By Cet-| Madame Sans Gene.} When a Man’s Single. 
vantes. Sardou. Barrie. 





We are pleased to be able to announce that we have made arrange- 
ments whereby we can offer this admirable collection of Standard Works 
as premiums, and feel confident that the liberal offer whici follows will 
be appreciated by all seekers of good literature. We offer amd will send any 
volume selected from the above list to anyone sending us one new sub- 
scriber. Price when purchased only 50 cents. Postage paid by us in each 
ease. These books, remember, are all cloth bound, printed on good paper 
from large clear type, and should find a place in every home library. 
There is nothing cheap about them except the price. 





Gems From the Poets. 


A BEAUTIFUL WORK OF ART CONSISTING 
POEMS .AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Given for One N 


“Gems From the Poets,” is a superb collection of the most*famous 
poems from the works of the most illustrious poets, the entire book being 
handsomely illustrated with beau- 
tiful engravings by world renowned 
artists. We have space here to give 
the names of only a few of the 
illustrious poets whose poems are 
in this book: 


Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, 
sryant, Holmes, Holland, Tenny- 
son, Arnold, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Clodfelter, Saxe, srowning, 
Emerson, Hood, Pope, Southey, 
Byron, Keats, Shakespere, Poe, 
Shelley, Alice and 
Phebe Cary, and many others. 

This magnificent work should be 
inevery home. Jeautiful engrav- 
ings illustrate the poems. These 
illustrations were engraved by 
noted artists of America and Eu- 
rope. Fine pictures of some of the 
most popular poets are also given. 
Many of the engravings are full- 
page size. Each pageis 8 inches 
Given for one new subscriber. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 


OF 400 


Yew Subscriber. 


=, 


Coleridge, 





William Cullen Bryant. 


wide and 10 inches long, including margin. 
Price when purchased 50 cents. 








| 
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Harmonized Melodies. 


A BOOK OF 400 SONGS WITH ALL THE PARTS. 
Given for One New Subscriber. 


“Harmonized Melodies” is a collection of over 400 of the latest of the 
new, and best of the old songs and ballads. It contains hundreds of pieces 
never before published in any but high-priced sheet music, at from 35 to 60 
cents each; has 256 pages, each 10x12% inches; is printed from new plates 
on fine book paper, well bound in colored covers. No other music books in 
the world are to be compared with it as regards quantity, quality, arrange- 
ment and price. It surpasses them all. Lookat the following list of con- 
tents and bear in mind, they contain all the Parts complete. 

Across the Bridge | Home, 
American Hymn Home 
Am I still belov- | Hi-Tiddley-Hi-Ti 
ed? our has come 
Ange)’s Promise If thou hasta 
Auld Lang Syne 
Baby’s fast asleep | 
A Basket of} 

Loves 
Beautiful Bessie 
Beauty’s Eyes 
Bells of Seville 


sweet 





Key 
I’ll have your Hat 
Irene Lorraine 
| Irish Wedding 
| In old Madrid 
Kathleen Aroon 
) Lamplighter Dick 


Bid me Good-bye | Little Boy Blue 
Bird Raptures |Little Don of 
Blue-eyed Milly Spain 

Bonnie Blue Flag | Longshoreman 


Bother the Men 
Braw new Shoon 
Cavalier Song 
Chained at Last 
Cork Leg, ‘Lhe 
Creole love Song | 
Darkie’s Dream Mother’s Song 
Dying at the Door Musical Miseries 
Eve’s Lamenta- My pretty Pearl 
tion Marseilles Hymn 
Every-day Life | National Debt 
ey Child, | None but I can say 
he Norma’s Soug 
Not for Joseph 


Love’s Proving 
Mary and John 
Mary of Argyle 
Minstrel’s Song 
Morning brieht 
Mother’s Dream 








Fritz’ 8s Lullaby 


Gipsey’s Warning | Now was I wrong? 
gm PUBLISHED-AONTHILY-BY- PTRIFET Give a Kiss tome | Ry ae 
36 BROMFIELD ‘ST: BOSTON -MASS * Sa level ol Old F fey at 
DOUBLE: NUMBER 60-CENTS 8 YEARLY “SUBSCRIPTION - 8 3.007 Guar dian Angel Home 
Heart of a Sailor | Old Garden, An 
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oe from Papa | Old Kitchen Clock 
ypy New Year | Old Man of Toba- 
Haht Columbia go 
Just one nore Kiss 
Kaihleeti Mavourneen 
Last Rose of Summer 
Little Voices_at the Door 
Lover’s Telegraph, The 
Lass that loves a Sailor 
Laugh not, nor weep 
Light in the Window 
Little Annie Rooney 
Little Daisy Blossom 
Lond, remember David 
Lord’ 8 my Shepheia 
Lover’s Quarrel, The 
Memories of my Mother 
Nearer my God to Thee 
Nell Flaugherty’s Drake 
Oh! you little Darling 
Ouly a few faded Roses 
Old Rosin, the Beau 
Our Baby beats ’em all 
Over the Harbor Bar 
Peal’of the Village lell 
Pinafore on the Brain 
Polly-Wolly-Doodle 
Return, O God of Hosts 
Russian National Hymn 
Seven Ages of Man, The 
Spring, gentle Spring 
Star of Bethlehem, The 
Star-spangled Banner 
Stay at Home To-Night 
Swedish National Hymn 
Sweet Long Ago, The 
Tom Thumb’s Alphabet 
There’s sure to be a Way 
Tune the old Cow died of 
Wacht am Rhein, Die 
We'll triumph by and by 





You came to me 

Yankee Doodle 

Almighty Dollar, The 
Alone, yet not aione 
Arm-in-arm with Lizzie 
At the eleventh Hour 
Pretty Girl! Rather Brown-eyed Bessie Lee 
Prince or Peasant Beacon-light of Home 
Queen of the Roses Beautiful Boy, The 
Reg’lar Cure, A Beautiful Moonlight 
repose and Peace Blue Bells of Scotiand 
Rock-a-bye, Baby Bring back my Love 

Rock of Ages Bye-lo, Baby Darling 
Rooster in the Barn ( ‘hampag ne Charlie 
Round the Hearth Come back to Mother 
Scotch Lassie Jean Comin’ thro’ the Rye 
Serenade Sevillane Cricket on the Hearth 
Shells of Ocean Cruiskee = Lawn, The 
Sleep, my Darling Danish National Hymn 
Song for Twilight Don’t leave me, Johnnie 
Sun of my Soul Douglas, tender and true 
Sweet bye and bye Down by the sur; ging Sea 
Sweet Kitty May Father is drinking again 
Thou art lost to me Flirting in the Starlight 
Thou art my Queen For a Dream’s Sake 
Voices of the Past God save the Queen 
Waiting for Thee Home, Dearie, Home 
Wake up, Gabriel Hush, Baby, my Doll 
What Katy did I’m weary, 80 weary 
Whip-poor-will In sweet September 
Whispering Hope Italian National Hymn 
Who is Sylvia? I’ve been there myself 
Whisper of Love I whistle and wait for Ka- 
Wild Rosebud i 
William Rufus 
Wind blows cold 
Wonderful Piper 


Old oaken Bucket 
Old red Cradle 
One Day, Margot 
Our Flag is there 
Our little Queen 
Out on the Deep 


tie 
I would not forget thee 
e rusalem the Golden 

Johnny Doolan’s Cat 

Workingman Jesus, Lover of my Soul 
Yes, we must part Jolly young Water man 

This is but a portion of the contents of this grand collection of music. 
Bear in mind that it is not the air alone that is given, but all the parts are 
so arranged that you can either play or sing each and every one of the 400 or 
more songs 

Given for one new subscriber. 
age paid by us in each case. 








Price, when purchased, 50 cents. Post- 





Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. 


Given for One New Subscriber. 
made easy, simple and convenient for all— 
this unique and wonderful 


Practical Arithmetic is 


whether proficient or deficient in figures—by 
work. 

It em bodies 
Calculators, 


all the practical features found in Higher Arithmetics, 
Ready Reckoners, in Interest, Discount, Exchange, 
Wages, Log and Lumber Tables, which 
really are the most essential and valua- 
ble things in the book. 

The first part contains 125 Commer- 
cial Tables of ready, or instantaneous 
calculations in all kinds of Grain, Stock, 
Hay, Coal, Cotton, Merchandise; in In- 


Lightning 





terest, Wages, Trade Discount, Ex- 
change; in measurement of Logs, Lum- 
ber, Lands, Cisterns, Tanks, Bins, Wag- 
on-beds, Corn-cribs, Cordwood, and 
Carpenters’, Plasterers’, Masons’ and 
-ainters’ work. ; 
rhe second part is a complete Arithmetic, in which all its rules and 


principles, from Numeration to Mensuration, are clearly stated, fully ex- 
plained, and practically applied, giving all the simplest, shortest and most 
convenient methods known for rapid calculation. The book is neatly 
printed and elegantly bound in leather, pocket-book form, with a silicate 
slate and a valuable account book, which has self-instructing formulas 
for all ordinary book-keeping. Given for one new subscriber. Price when 
purchased, 50 cents. Postage paid by us in each case. 
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The Leatherstocking Tales. 


FIVE VOLUMES CONTAINING OVER 2200 PAGES. 
Given for Only One New Subscriber. 

The first and greatest of 
American novelists Was 
James Fenimore Cooper. 
“His popularity,” says @ 
writer in the Century Mag- 
azine, “was cosmopolitan. 
He was almost as widely 
read in France, in Ger- 
many, and in Italy, as in 
Great Britain and _ the 
United States. Only one 
American book has ever 
since attained the inter- 
national success of these 
of Cooper’s— “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and only one Amer- 
ican author, Poe, has since 
gained aname at all com- 
mensurate with Cooper’s 
abroad.” Beautiful, in- 
deed, are Cooper’s stories 
of the red man and the pioneer, full of incident, intensely interest- 
ing, abounding in adventure, yet pure, elevating, manly and entirely de- 
void of all the objectionable features of the modern {ndian stgry. No 
reading could be more wholesome for young or old than Cooper’s famous 
novels. An entirely new edition of the Leatherstocking Tales has just 
been published, comprising the following books. These books are well 
printed from large clear type and are handsomely bound in heavy litho- 
graph paper covers, complete, unthanged and unabridged: The Deer- 
slayer, The Pathfinder, The Last of the Mohicans, The Pioneers, The 
Prairie. 

Each story is of intense interest, and will delight every lover of fiction, 
and in these volumes a whole season’s delightful reading is secured. We 
offer the set upon terms which puts them within the reach of all and gives 
our patrons a wonderful bargain in reading matter of the best quality. 

Given foronly one new subscriber. Price when purchased 75 cents. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 


Pictures of All Countries. 


A FASCINATING BOOK CONTAINING NEARLY 300 SU- 
PERB PICTURES. 
Given for One New Subscriber. 

Pictures of All Countries” is a new illustrated book containing nearly 
three hundred beautiful full page pictures of Famous Places, Cities, Sights 
and Peoples. The original cost of the engravings was at least $30,000. They 
were intended to illustrate a fine work, to be sold at sixty dollars. A de- 
scription of each picture is given. We have published these illustrations in 
one large volume and now offer them to our subscribers ata price within 
reach of all. 

They are all bound together in one handsome volume with a concise and 
accurate description of each picture, the whole collection furnishing an 
intellectural treat of absorbing interest. By securing this wonderful book 
you may take a trip around the globe. Among the nations you would 
visit by going through the book would be Canada, Mexico, Africa, England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Denmark, Norway, Iceland, Syria, 
Italy, Greece, Austria, Russia, Siberia, Holland, Belgium, Turkey, Palestine, 
Persia, Arabia, India, China, Japan, Australia, Switzerland, United States, 
South America, and others, including islands of the sen. 

You Can Make This Delightful Trip Between Supper and 
Bedtime. 

As you turn its pages you will imagine yourself traveling from scene to 
scene, passing from climeto clime, from the new to the old world, visiting 
strange people in cities and country, viewing cathedrals, palaces and capi- 
tols, and other magnificent buildings, climbing snow capped mountains 
and smoking volcanoes, exploring famous caves and ruins, walking over 
historical fields of strife, journeying by land and sea from sunny Italy to the 
Holy Land, on through India, China and Japan, till you have passed 
around the globe. 

We offer this book, which we have but briefly described and which must 
be seen to be appreciated, upon such liberal terms that no one should fail 
to procure it. 

Given for one new snbscriber. Price when purchased 50 cents. Postage 
paid by usin each case. 
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Reading Glass. 
Given for One New Subscriber. 
This glass will be of inestimable value to persons with weak eyes. It has 
large magnifying powers and by its use the finest print can be read with 





ease and much better than with spectacles. It also greatly enhances the 
pleasure of looking at photographs, engravings, ete., The diameter of the 
glass is 1% inches,—sufliciently large to read a surface about the width of 
this column without moving the glass but little. Ithasasolid metal frame 
and handle, both handsomely nickel-plated. Given for one. new sub- 
scriber. Price when purchased 50 cents. Postage paid by us in each case. 





OUR PREMIUM LIST 








Gent’s Nickel Watch. 


A HANDSOME STEM-WINDING AND STEM - SETTING 
WATCH AND AN ACCURATE AND RELIABLE 
TIMEKEEPER. 

Given for Four New Subscribers, or for Two New Subscribers 
and $1.50. 


We here offer what we consider the best watch ever sold at the price. 
During the past few months we have had offered tousa great many watches, 
each having its special claim for recognition, but we have selected this 
watch as we believe it superior to 
any watch ever made or sold at 
anything like the price we ask, 
which is remarkably low for such 
an excellent timepiece. It is a 
stem-winding and stem-setting 
watch, and the movement is the 
latest style put on the market by 
one ofthe largest watch companies 
in thecountry. It is nickel damas 
keened, has 7 jewels with train 
bearings in metal settings, has 
safety pinion, compensation bal- 
ance and superior white enameled 
dial. It runs 26‘hours and takes 
no longer to wind than any other 
} watch, as it has a short spring 
just the sume as an expensive 
watch. Every movement is care- 
fully tested in all positions, be- 
fore leaving the factory. The case 
is nickel, guaranteed to keep its 
color and to be very durable; has 
snap bezel and back, to make it 
dust proof, and to lessen the cost 
: to consumer. The _ illustration 
shows the exact size of the watch, but gives but a very poor idea of the 
beautiful appearance of the watch. It is an accurate timekeeper, as good 
in that respect as any watch made, no matter how high the price. We 
guarantee satisfaction, and to anyone not perfectly satisfied we will cheer- 
fully refund the amount paid, upon application. -There is no longer any 
reason for any person to be without a watch, as the terms upon which we 
offer this puts it within reach of all. Given for four new subscribers, or 
for two new subscribers and $1.50 additional. Price when purchased 
$3.00. Postage paid by usin each case. 


‘<Common-Sense” Pruning Knife. 


Given for Two New Subscribers. 
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The common-sense pruning knife contains a pruning blade, a jackknife 
blade, a budding and spaying b!ade. The cut shows knife exactsize. Every 
farmer, gardener and stockman_in the country should have one of these 
knives. The blades are carefully forged from razor steel, file tested, and 
will be replaced without extre charge if soft or flawy. 

Given for two new subscribers; or for one new subscriber and 50 cents 
additional. Price when purchased ®1. Postage paid by us in each case. 


Family Solder Kit. 


Given for One New Subscriber. 





, 

Here is a soldering outfit without a rival or an equal for simplicity, 
utility, economy and convenience. In mending two or three articles the kit 
will more than pay for itself. It is intended for family use, also for farm- 


Wiuinai 
ers, storekeepers, mechanics, and everyone using tin, brass, copper ware, 
etc. It contains everything required for doing a job of repairing, is put up in 
attractive style, and is accompanied by full and complete directions fur use. 
Given for one new subscriber. Price, when purchased, 50 cents. Post 
age paid by us in each case. 
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French Achromatic Telescope. 


HAS FIVE LENSES, BRASS SLIDES AND MOROCCO-COVERED TUBES 


Given for Four New Subscribers, or Two New Subscribers and $1. 





Full Size When Closed. 
High-power Achromatic Telescopes have heretofore sold at prices placing them almost beyond the reach of persons of moderate means. The telescope 
we now offer is just what people want—a really philosophical instrument, at a low price. 
IT MEASURES when extended, 1614 inches; when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 14, inches. 
It has five lenses of the best French manufacture. The slides and mountings are made of brass, highly polished, the telescoping tubes fitting 


closely into each other. Safety-caps of polished brass cover the exposed ends, while the main tube or body of the telescope is covered with French 
morocco. \ 


How Far You Can See With It. If the atmosphere is clear, you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of three miles. 
one mile away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are familiar can be recognized at a great distance. 

There is not a man, woman or child who cannot find uses for such a glass almost every day of their life. Many of our customers write us that they 
have never had so much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope has afforded them, 

It is first-class in every respect and equal to instruments for which from $5 to $10 is usually charged. 

Given for four new subscribers, or for two new subscribers and 1 additional. Price when purchased ®2.25. 


A man who is 


Postage paid by us in each case. 


The Home Repairing Outfit. | 
The Lalla Rookh Dress Cutting 3 


| System. 





Given for Three New Subscribers. 


Given for One New Subscriber. 


= 


BRist Be , 


This sys- 
tem of dress 
eutting will 
be found in- 
valuable to 
every lady 
in the land, 
be her age 
16 or 60. 

lt is the 
result of 
long expe 
rience in 
dress cut- 
ting and 
contains all 
that knowl- 
edge, inge- 
nuity and 
taste in this 
direction 
can devise. 
It makes all 
mathe mati- 
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the manufacture of 
advantages need only to be seen and tried to be ap- 


This outfit is the and 


[ron Lasts and Repairing 


result of years of study, experiment 
Outfits ; 


correspondence in 


and its practical 





preciated. 

It consists of 32 first-class tools and materials shown in cut, viz.: 1 Lron Last, 10 inches;1 Iron Last, 8 
inches; 1 Iron Lasi, 6 lIlron Last,4 inches; 1 Iron Standard with Base; 1 Pkg. Assorted Nails: 1 
Pkg. 48 Wire Clinch Nails; 1 Pkg. 5-8 Wire Clinch Nails; 1 Pke. 6-8 Wire Clinch Nails: 6 Pairs Star Heel | 
Plates; 1 Sewing Awi Complete; 1 Pegging Awl; 1 Wrench for Pegging Awl; 1 Stabbing Awl complete; 1 
Shoe Knife; 1Shoe Hammer; 1 Bottle Rubber Cement; 1 Bottle Leather Cement; 1 Ball Wax; 1 Ball Shoe 
Thread ;1 Bunch Bristles; 4 Harness Needles; and directions for use. 

An ingenious boy or man in any neighborhood can find profitable and agreeable employment using 


1MCHeS | 


these tools. With this outfit one may do his own half-soling, rubber, boot, shoe and harness repairing. 
No pegs needed—simply wire clinch nails. Any person can successfully use it. The tools inclosed in 
this outfit if purchased separately at a hardware store would cost between $5.00 and $6.00. We offer the 
whole outfit, which is sent securely packed, on the following terms: 





Given fur three new subscribers, or for one new subscriber and &1.25 additional. 
chased, 2. Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, which will be lighé. 
if different from postoffice address. 


j Price, when pur- 
Give name of express office 





Tool Holder and 20 Tools. 


Given for One New Subscriber. 
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This is one of the most useful articles made. 
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It. is practical and valuable in every household, and 
once used will never be laid aside with useless articles. The cut shows the handle, which is hollow, 
and where the tools are kept when not in use, together with all the tools. The handle is made from 
hard maple, highly polished, and has ascrew cap. The chuck is polished steel, and will hold any tool, 
from a pin to alarge mill file. The tool is so very useful and convenient that it should be in every 

home in the land. It is indispensable to the farmer—handy in the barn, the shop and the house. 
Given for one new subscriber. Price, when purchased, 50 cents. Postage paid by us in each case. 









eal calculations and divisions unnecessary, and 
gives the correct shape ever 
Any size garment from 25 to 46-inch bust measure 
may be cut with it. The Lalla Rookh New Dress 
Cutting System teaches how’ to cut and make 
Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, at the same 
time enabling you to make all-variations of the 
same garment, from the plainest to the most 
elaborately finished. Any girl 14 years of age can 
learn to use the Lalla Rookh System with perfect 
success, for the instructions are made so plain, 
you have only to follow them to be certain 
that the garment will be a perfect fit without 
trying on. It will teach you more about dress 
cutting than you ever dreamed you could learn; 
it will enable you to cut all your dresses, from 
ealicoes to silks, to fit perfectly without trying 
on; it is so accurate in working that garments 
eut by it fit the form at every point. Every 
lady who possesses this System may be her own 
dressmaker, and therefore it is a wonderful 
economizer. ‘She may also do dressmaking for 
others, and earn money in that way. It is en- 
dorsed by thousands of dressmakers and ladies’ 
tailors, and is guaranteed as represented. The 
regular price of the Lalla Rookh Dress Cutting 
Svstem is $2.00, but by special arrangement with 
the manufacturer we are enabled to make the 
following very liberal offer:—We will send the 
Lalla Rookh Dress Cutting System, with tracing 
wheel, tape measure and full directions, to any- 
one sending us one new subscriber. Price when 
purchased only 50 cents. Postage paid by us in 
each case. 


most devised. 
































































OUR PREMIUM LIST 


The Queen Stamping Outfit. 


A REGAL COLLECTION OF NEW AND BEAUTIFUL’DESIGNS FOR 
MODERN WORK. 


Given for Two New Subscribers. 


This is the largest collection of new and artistic Stamping Patterns ever offered at the price. All 
are of large size and made on linen bond paper, which can be used repeatedly. A partial list of the 
many beautiful patterns included in this outfit follows: 


1 Handsome Design for, 1 Bunch Grapes. 
Sofa Cushion Embroi- | 1 Design Orchid, 6 inches 
dery, 11x12 inches. high. 
6 Fruit Designs. 1 Sun Flower, 21¢x4 inch- 
1 Design of Eagle, 8x1l es. 








inches. 1 Bouquet Daisies, 644x10 
1 Spray Leaves. inches. 
1 Large Butterfly, 5x6% | 1 Design for Roman Em- 
inches. broidery for table cov- 
1 Spray Roses, 4x4 inches. er, 8x15 inches. 


1 Spray Tulips, 3x5 inches. | 1 Border and Corner for Fancy 

1 Jack Rose. ; | Table Cover, 214x13 inches. 

1 Floral Border, 4x17 inches. 1 Border Seallops, for Flannel 

2 ~amrnacaymad a | Embroidery, 1% inches wide. 

. ae ey a ogrenaggy 1 Fruit Design, Plums. 

1 Design Tea Rose, choice. < . 5 

4 Gecay Flowers and Leaves, 5 1 Set of 12 Handsome Flower De- 
ia? he ‘alia ee signs, for Doilies, 4x4 inches. 


inches high. This set alone sells for 75 cent 
1 Design for Card Table, 101,x12% + —— a oe 





1 Spray Maidenhair Fern. 

1 Clover Design, 3x54inches. 
1 Spray Forget-me-nots. 

1 Fern Border, 6x14 inches. 


1 Seall Render fee Fi el En tnt 1 Design for Faney Table Mat, 

Scallop Border fo. ann 1- Ss. | % ; . 

broidery, 3% inches wide. 1 Seallop Design for Doily, 7x7 | with handsome border, scal. 
J % lops and clover, 7x12 inches. 


1 Alphabet, 1 inch high. inches. 


1 Fancy Alphabet, 2 inches high. | 1 Design for Tray Napkin, 814x | 1 Handsome Sofa Cushion Design, 
1 Maidenhair Fern Alphabet, 2/ 8% inches. | with border and flowers (origi- 
inches high, new and very |1 Chrysanthemum Design, 714x | nal) 16x17 inches. 
handsome. | 11% inehes. 1 Design for Sofa Cushion, with 
1 Handsome Spray Wild Roses, 3 | 1 Spray Bachelor's Button, 7x9 handsome border and thistles, 


13x13 inches. 
Design for Flannel Embroidery, 


inches. 


x81 inches. | 
Handsome Spray Roses, 544x6% | 
| 


- 


3 Corner Design of Roses, 6x6| 1 id: 

inches. inches. Scallop and Flowers, 14% inch 
1 Corner Design Daisies, 61x61, 1 Design Fleur-de-lis, 544x9%4 wide. 

inches. | inches. 1 Motto Design, “Happy New 
1 Carrier Dove, with Letter, 2x2 | 1 Outline Design, Boy, 8 inches Year,” 312x6 inches, 

inches. high. |1 Motto Design, ‘Merry Christ- 
1 Handsome Flower Design of | 1 Ornamented Design for Veil | mas,” 144x8%% inches. 


-_ 


Design Feathers, for scatter 
work, 5',x13 inches. 


For-getme-nots, Violets and| Case, with word “Veils,” 544x7 

Roses, 4x414 inches. | inches. 

1 Design for Crest, Dragon | 1 Corner for Roman Em- 
and Shield, 10x12 inches. broidery, 9x13 inches. 





1 Spray Bachelor’s Buttons, | 1 Border for Table Cover, 
6x10 inches, very artistic. very choice, 6x24% 
1 Panel Design, “Spring,” inches. 
very choice, 12x18 inches. | 1 Design of Dog, English 
1 Bowknot Corner Design, Setter, 6x94 inches. 
with Roses, 9x10 inches. 3 Bowknot Flower De- 
1 Morning Glory Design, 344x4 inch. ; signs for Doilies, 344x4 inches, 
1 Corner and Border of Ferns, 10x15 | 1 Embroidery Design for Laundry 


inches. | Bag, 3x14 inches. 

Border for Cut Work, very hand-| 1 Design for Umbrella Case, 21 
some, 7xl4 inches. |® inches long. 

Scallop Design for Pin Tray, 7x84 | 1 Border, with corner Daisies and 
inches. | Bowknots, 8%4x15 inches. G4 X 6% in. 


— 





— 


And 50 OTHER DESIGNS, suitable for all kinds of embroidery, making in all 150 beautiful designs. 

The patterns are made on Linen Bond Paper and perforated in the most careful manner, on 24 
sheets, each 14x22 inches in size. With each outfit is one cake of Eureka Compound, with full 
instructions for doing indelible stamping instantly, without powder, paint, heat, or trouble. 

Given for two new subscribers, or for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Price when 
purchased 75 cents. Postage paid by us in each case. ‘ 


- Decorated Tea Set, 56 Pieces. 


Given for Ten New Subscribers, or Five New Subscribers and $2.25. 








The beautiful Tea Set shown in the above illustration, which, by the way, falls far short of doing it 

ustice, is well made, highly finished, and decorated in the daintiest way imaginable. 

itis made of the finest ware, unexcelled for quality and durability, warranted not to craze, and will 
wear for years. The decorations are all “underglaze” and are warranted never torub or wear off. No 
one except a crockery dealer would be able to distinguish it from the very best French China, which 
costs fully double what we ask for this. It consists of 56 pieces, as follows: 

1 covered Tea Pot (two pieces), 1 Sugar Bowl (two pieces), 1 Creamer, 1 Bow], 12 Tea Cups, 12 Tea 
Saucers, 12 Tea Plates, 12 Fruit Saucers, 2 Cake Plates. 

We will send this handsome set carefully packed and secure against breakage, for only ten new 
subscribers, or for five new subscribers and $2.25. Price, when purchased, #5. Sent by freight, receiver 
to pay charges, which will be light. When ordering, give name of freight office, if different from post- 
office address. 








Plush Photograph Album. 


Given for Three New Subscribers. 


We have secured for our patrons this season one 
of the most popular styles of albums made. 
Plush binding is more popular than leather, and 
manufacturers vie with each other in producing 
new and rich designs. Our cut herewith shows 
the album reduced in size. It measures 1044x8% 
inches when closed, and has stuffed covers with 





the word “Album” and ornamental design on 
front cover, which our cut falls far short of doing 
justice to. It has the patent extension clasp and 
places for 24 cabinet and 16 card size photographs. 
The leaves are gilt-edged, and the whole thing 
very neatly and handsomely finished. Nothing is 
more sure to please, or more appropriate for a 
holiday gift, than one of these beautiful albums. 

Given for three new subscribers, or for one 
new subscriber and #1 additional. Price when 
purchased $1.50. Sent by express, charges paid 
by us in each case. Give name of express office 
if different from postoffice address. 





Combination Microscope. 


Given for One New Subscriber. 
This microscope is specially imported from 
France, and readily sells for one dollar at retail. 
As regards power and convenient handling, good 








judges pronounce it the best ever introduced for 
popular use. The cylindrical case is manufac- 
tured from highly polished brass, while there are 
two separate lenses—one at each end of the micro- 
scope. The larger glass is a convex magnifier, 
adapted tor examining insects of various kinds, 
the surface of the skin, the hair, fur, or any small 
articles. The other lens is exceedingly powerful, 
and will clearly delineate every small object 
entirely invisible to the naked eye, such as the 
animalcules in a drop of water, fishes, feathers 
and the minutest insects. Thousands of living 
animaleules can. be seen in a single drop of 
stagnant water. It is invaluable in detecting 
adulterations in food, such as flour, tea, coffee, 
sugar, spices, milk, and the fatal trichina spiralis 
or pork worm. Every farmer, every family, every 
school and every teacher should own a micro- 
scope, and to this end we have placed this within 
reach of all. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price, when pur- 
chased, 50 cents. Postage paid by us in each case. 





